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TO DHE 
STUDENT 


This College CATALOGUE is your guidebook through the four 
years of college. You will find a great advantage in remaining at La 
Sierra College until you get your degree, since transferring always involves 
some difficulties and often loss of credit. Unless you break residency by 
remaining off this campus for an academic year or more, you may gradu- 
ate under the requirements in this issue. 


Your first decision must be made in choosing a major curriculum. 
Read the statements on page 12 “Purpose”, and pages 41-42 ““The Christian 
Liberal Arts College”. Note that there are four-year pre-professional cur- 
ricula which lead to a long period of training, while others prepare you 
for employment at the end of the four-year course (less in some instances). 
The diagram on page 43 will help you to understand the curricular patterns. 
By reading the introductory statements for the departments, you will learn 
what each one leads to. It is best to make a choice and stay by it, since 
changing your major is likely to cost considerable in expenditure of time. 


TO THE STUDENT Ll 


This CATALOGUE has been written as clearly and simply as possi- 
ble, so that you can manage your own academic affairs without help most 
of the time. You will need to become familiar with the academic policies, 
which tell you what courses you will need and how to make changes. Most 
of the “troubles” which students bring to the Registrar and the Dean are 
the result of irresponsibility and willful ignorance on the part of the 
student. 

Intelligent reading will enable you to select the needed courses and to 
enroll in them, to make changes in accord with regulations, and to avoid 
the academic errors into which, every year, several careless students fall. 


You will find convenient devices in this Catalogue for keeping track 
of the General Studies courses you have completed and your progress in 
fulfilling major and cognate requirements. Here are some recurring errors 
you should avoid: 

1. Discontinuing a course without officially dropping it at the Office 
of the Registrar. 


2. Attending a course, hoping for a grade in it, but not registering 
fomit: 


3. Leaving a freshman requirement until your senior year, when it 
earns no credit. | 

4. Postponing General Studies requirements so that you cannot take 
upper division courses when you need them. 

5. Failing to take waiver examinations when they are scheduled. 

6. Prolonging correspondence courses beyond the time limits. 

7. Overlooking courses which must be taken in a certain semester in 
order for you to graduate on schedule. Note that course listings indicate 
when courses are offered. 

8. Allowing absences to accumulate beyond the permitted limits. 

9. Leaving school without dropping classes and thus incurring F’s. 

10. Failing to read a document before signing it. 
IF IN DOUBT ASK, BEFORE, YOU STRIKE TROUBLE. Often students 
in trouble say, “I thought this,” or “So-and-so told me that.” Go to the 
Registrar or Dean, who will help you read your CATALOGUE. 

Remember that in this highly technical age everyone needs an educa- 
tion. Your failure in college, which is almost never due to mental de- 
ficiencies, will be more and more crucial with the passing years. Do not 
become one of the unemployables! 


THE COLLEGE 


PURPOSE 


La Sierra College is an accredited, coeducational, liberal arts-profes- 
sional institution conferring the degrees Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, and Master of Arts in teaching. It was founded and is main- 
tained by the Seventh-day Adventist denomination for the purpose of 
providing specifically trained and dedicated employees of the world-wide 
church organization, and educated laymen who will support and repre- 
sent the church in the community where they live. 


Secondary school graduates who seek to fulfill these functions are 
welcomed to the College provided their proved abilities promise the 
successful completion of a curriculum as outlined in this CATALOGUE. 
Other students whose religious ideals are comparable to those suggested 
above are also welcomed, even though their objectives are of a narrower 
or more personal nature. 


In harmony with these stated purposes, La Sierra College provides 
a distinctly religious setting for education. The basic philosophy is that 
the dedicated person sets for himself standards of personal excellence 
second to none. This means that he aspires to physical perfection in terms 
of clean and healthful living, moral perfection in terms of ultimate honesty 
and purity in social relationships, and intellectual perfection in terms of 
breadth and penetration in the mastery of the selected best in Western 
culture. Only a deeply religious motivation and a carefully cultivated 
spirituality can achieve these ideals. 

It is these ideals which dictate the patterns of campus life and the 
curricular requirements. Regular worship services are conducted during 
the week and on the Sabbath day. Each student is enrolled in a course in 
religion during each semester of attendance up to six. The general studies 
courses common to liberal arts colleges are included in the requirements 
plus a major sequence and related courses. Some emphasis is put on the 
mastery of manual skills, and employment is available within the College 
plant (including the farm and dairy) and in neighboring industries. 


HISTORY AND ACCREDITATION 


La Sierra Academy, founded in 1922 as a secondary boarding school, 
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became Southern California Junior College in 1927 and grew to four-year 
degree-granting status in 1944 under its present name, La Sierra College. 
By 1962 the regular-session enrollment passed 1,200. 

The curriculums include the usual liberal arts disciplines and some 
professional sequences leading to degrees in education, dietetics, and 
theology. In addition a number of pre-professional curricula are offered 
leading to law, engineering, and the various medical studies. 

Accreditation is maintained with: 

The Western Association of Schools and Colleges. 
The California State Department of Education (for elementary 
teacher certification). 

Memberships are maintained in: 

The Association of Seventh-day Adventist Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools. 

The American Council on Education. 

The Association of American Colleges. 


LOCATION 


La Sierra College is located ten miles southwest of the city of River- 
side, fifty miles east of Los Angeles, and twenty miles southwest of Loma 
Linda. The College enjoys easy access by bus, train, and plane, and is 
one mile from the Riverside Freeway leading to Los Angeles and coast 
towns. A map and campus plan appear inside the back cover. 

The College buildings are grouped on a gentle slope looking eastward 
over the Riverside valley, with its world-famous citrus and walnut groves 
and its palm-lined boulevards. During the winter months the snow-clad 
peaks of the surrounding ranges can be seen rising above the orange groves, 
a view of rare beauty from the campus. 


BUILDINGS, EQUIPMENT, AND GROUNDS 


The College plant consists of ten academic buildings, the residence 
halls, and auxiliary buildings, grouped on the forty-acre campus. A quarter- 
mile from the campus center are the farm and dairy facilities. 

La Srerra Hatt (built in 1923) occupies a central position on the 
campus. It contains offices and classrooms for several academic depart- 
ments. 
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‘THE HoLte Memoria Aupirorium Buipinc (built in 1937) contains 
music studios, a large practice hall, and numerous student practice rooms 
on the upper floor. The heart of the building is a music hall containing 
the concert organ and seats for 750 persons. On the lower floor of this 
building is the Education Center, including offices, classrooms, audio-visual 
laboratory, testing service, and another auditorium that seats 300. 


SAN Fernando Hau (built in 1931) contains teachers’ offices, class- 
rooms, and laboratories of the Departments of Physics and Mathematics. 


PaLMER Hat (built in 1952) houses the Departments of Biology 
and Chemistry. The structure contains 30,000 square feet of space for 
classrooms, laboratories, offices, a biology museum, and a branch library. 


Tue J. E. Futron Memoria Lisrary Burtpine (built in 1946) con- 
tains the administrative and business offices of the College, a language 
laboratory, and the offices and classrooms of the Business Department. 
The library reading room has a seating capacity of 250 students. A peti- 
odical reading room accommodates fifty students. The library is modern 
in its equipment and arrangement, including a librarian’s office, work 
rooms, and two floors of fireproof stacks, with a total capacity of 80,000 
volumes. A microfilm room 1s fitted with reading machines and storage 
cabinets. A collection of music recordings with reproducing equipment is 
available in the library. 


THE CoMMuNICcATION Arts BurLpinc (built in 1959) contains teach- 
ers’ offices and classrooms for the Speech Department. It also houses the 
studios and control room for station KSDA-FM, and the speech and hear- 
ing clinical facilities. ‘The Outdoor Concert Plaza is located at the front 
of the building. 

Amps Ha. (built in 1949) contains teachers’ offices, classrooms, and 
laboratories for the Departments of Home Economics, Agriculture, and 
Technical Arts. 

CoLLecE Hay (built in 1935) serves as a gymnasium and recreation 
center for the College and as an auditorium for chapel services, concerts 
and entertainments. 

Home ManaceMEnt Hovusz is a small dwelling house used as a demi- 
onstration laboratory for Home Economics students, who keep house there 
for assigned periods. 
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PuysicaL Epucation Faciuitres (built in 1961) consist of a modern 
locker room with offices, classroom, and therapy room, and an adequate 
outdoor area including a heated pool, gymnastic courts, tennis courts, 
archery range, playing fields, and a multiple-use area. In the near future 
the final stage will be completed — a fully equipped gymnasium. 


Ancwin Hatt (originally built in 1940 with additions completed in 
1956 and 1962), residence hall for women, contains one hundred forty 
student rooms, two large parlors and lobbies, and offices and living quarters 
for the dean of women and an assistant dean of women. 


Carxins Hat (originally built in 1938 with an addition completed 
in 1960), residence hall for men, contains one hundred twenty-three rooms, 


an infirmary, and offices and living quarters for the dean of men and an 
assistant dean of men. 


GiaDwyn Hatt (built in 1922), residence hall for women, is one of 
the two original buildings, erected the first year of the school. It contains 
forty-three student rooms and the office and living quarters of an assistant 
dean of women. 


Mu Bera Kappa (built in 1922), residence hall for men, is the other 
of the two original buildings on the campus. It contains fifty-one student 
rooms and the office and living quarters of an assistant dean of men. 


Matueson Memoriat Cuapet (built in 1951), equipped with a pipe 
organ and seats for 300 persons, is a place of worship for dormitory men. 
In addition to being used for evening worship, the building is always open 
for private devotion. 


THE Foop Service Buripinc (built in 1941) contains on the main 
floor a dining room seating 400, a smaller dining room known as the 
Clubroom, and the Art Gallery. On the lower floor are located the Public 
Affairs Office, the kitchen, and the bakery. 

Hearty Center. A dwelling house has been turned into a commodi- 
ous facility for the College Health Service. 

Tue DEMONSTRATION ScHOOL For SECONDARY EpucaTiIon, located 
northeast of the main campus, is a modern unit with 18,000 square feet 
of space. The building contains classrooms, 8 teachers’ offices, labora- 
tories for Home Economics and Chemistry, a chapel seating 300, a library, 
administrative offices, and various work and storage rooms. 
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THE DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL FoR ELEMENTARY EpucaTION (built in 
1947), located near the secondary school, combines the functions of 
parochial school for the community and demonstration school for the 
Department of Elementary Education. ‘There are thirteen classrooms and 
teachers’ offices. Each classroom has space for activities. ‘The construction 
is mainly of fireproof Latisteel. 

THe Cuurcu (built in 1947), a beautiful house of worship for the 
College and the community, is located north of the campus on College 
property. It has a seating capacity of more than 2,200 in the sanctuary. A 
large pipe organ was installed in the Church in the spring of 1952. 


SIERRA VISTA CHAPEL is an auxiliary building to the Church, housing 
the Welfare Department and a youth chapel. 


Tue [NpustriaL Buripincs include the laundry, the College Market, 
and the maintenance shops. 


THE COLLEGE Farm consists of some four hundred acres, two-thirds 
of it under irrigation. Two deep wells equipped with turbine pumps 
furnish the water for irrigation and domestic purposes. The College has 
a dairy herd of about two hundred head, and a modern creamery and ice- 
cream plant. 


GENERAL INFORMATION 


APPLICATION PROCEDURE 


La Sierra College follows a policy of selective admission based on 
citizenship and scholarship. Formal application is made on blanks supplied 
by the College, accompanied by a fee of $5 and two copies of a wallet- 
sized portrait of the applicant. This application should be on file at the 
Admissions Office at least thirty days before the student desires to enter. 


Under no circumstances should a student come to the College before 
receiving formal notice of acceptance by the Admissions Committee. 


The applicant should request the registrars of all schools attended to 
submit directly to the Admissions Office at La Sierra College official 
transcripts of record indicating all previous secondary school and college 
study. Since action cannot be taken on applications without the tran- 
scripts, applicants would do well to request the mailing of transcripts in 
advance of application. Students whose transcripts are, for acceptable 
reasons, not on file at the time of registration may be given a tentative 
schedule for up to fifteen days, pending receipt of transcript. 


All correspondence concerning admissions should be addressed to the 
Admissions Office, La Sierra College, La Sierra, California. 


When a student who plans to live in one of the residence halls 
applies for admission he should include $25 with his application for a 
room deposit. Rooms are not automatically reserved when students are 
accepted. Room deposits are not refundable after August 15. This deposit 
will be held in reserve until two weeks after the student has checked out 
of the residence hall. 


MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 


All new students, and former students who have not been in attend- 
ance for two or more consecutive semesters, are required to obtain a 
physical examination and to have a report prepared and mailed by the 
physician to the Admissions Office before registration. No one may 
complete registration until the medical report has been approved. 


Polio immunization must be completed or in progress before registra- 
tion. 
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ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 


Admission is regularly granted to applicants of recommended citizen- 
ship who hold a diploma from an accredited secondary school and present 
at least 160 semester periods of secondary credit with a GPA of 2.0 or 
better. For recommended patterns of secondary school subjects, see p. 44. 


PROVISIONAL ADMISSION TO FRESHMAN STANDING 


Applicants who do not fulfill the scholarship specifications for regular 
admission may be granted provisional admission as determined by the 
Admissions Committee. Extensive examinations may be required and an 
indeterminate amount of study assigned for making up deficiencies. 


ADMISSION TO ADVANCED STANDING 


The student seeking readmission to La Sierra College or admission by 
transfer from another school of collegiate rank must have on file at the 
office of the Registrar complete records of all studies taken on the second- 
ary and college levels. If the records are from accredited schools, advanced 
standing is granted on the basis of the courses taken and the grades earned. 
If the records are from unaccredited schools, the credit is not recorded until 
a semester of residence under full load is completed with a GPA of at 
least 2.0. 


ADMISSION FOR VETERANS 


Credit for studies taken at a service-operated school is granted accord- 
ing to recommendations found in the Guide of the American Council on 
Education or the California Committee for the Study of Education. The 
applicant has the responsibility of submitting to the office of the Registrar 
suitable records of studies taken, and these records will be evaluated by the 
Registrar. 


ORIENTATION 


Through the visits of counselors to the secondary schools, the enter- 
tainment of prospective students on the College campus, and home calls 
by College field representatives, the entering freshman becomes familiar 
with the campus and some of the staff before he comes to enroll. The 
orientation procedures .at the opening of school broaden his contacts. 
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Published materials bring further acquaintance with the College, its ideals 
and traditions. 


GUIDANCE 


The Dean of Students administers the guidance program of the 
College. This program takes into account the student’s preparatory school 
record, his college entrance tests, and his expressed needs. For purposes of 
personal counseling relative to choice of vocation, scholarship, discipline, 
and other individualized interests and problems, each student is ‘invited 
to select a personal counselor from the faculty. This counselor may or 
may not be the student’s assigned curriculum adviser. 


RESIDENCE 


The greatest profit and enjoyment and the greatest opportunity for 
full participation in the spiritual, scholastic, and social activities of the 
College undoubtedly come to the students who live on the campus. 
Therefore, all unmarried students who do not reside with their parents, 
close relatives, or legal guardians are expected to live in the residence halls 
on the campus. 

Exceptions are occasionally made for mature and trustworthy students 
who may, on written request, be given permission to live in approved 
private homes and work for their room and board. 

For information as to room furnishings to be supplied by the student, 
see the HANDBOOK. 

Married students who attend La Sierra find it necessary to locate 
housing in the village. Since this is a college community, a number of 
residents in the village have apartments suitable for renting to married 
students. The college has only twelve small unfurnished units, and these 
always have a long waiting list. Married students, however, do not find it 
difficult to obtain appropriate housing. 


HEALTH SERVICE 


Learning to keep in good health is an important part of student 
growth. As an aid in reaching this objective, the College Health Service 
maintains a center on the campus, under the direction of an experienced 
registered nurse, where students may go for treatment and advice or 
prescription by the College physician or other practitioner. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION PROGRAM 


In addition to providing the health service, the College gives attention 
to physical fitness through recreational opportunities and through courses 
designed to strengthen and develop the body. These courses include gym- 
nastics and field exercises, swimming for life-saving as well as for health, 
body-building recreational activities, and instruction in healthful living. 


Since so many college students leave school to follow a sedentary 
profession, one which usually does not continue body-building and may 
involve considerable strain on the physical and nervous system, an attempt 
is made to interest each student in some health-building activity which he 
will carry over into adult life. 


PLACEMENT 


One of the services of the student personnel program of the College 
is help toward the appointment of its graduates to positions for which they 
have prepared. This service to seniors and alumni is maintained without 
fee or commission. The placement office keeps credentials of the graduates 
and on request transmits copies of the student’s record and recommenda- 
tions to prospective employers. 


CAMPUS ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


Opportunities are offered for growth and experience which leadership 
in student organizations affords. All campus clubs are governed by a 
constitution or set of by-laws which have been approved by the student 
affairs committee. 


THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS OF La SreRRA COLLEGE is a campus organ- 
ization to which all students and teachers belong. Its activities include 
social, cultural, and spiritual phases of college life. 


THE COLLEGIATE CurisTIAN LEAGUE is designed to give opportunity 
for student expression of Christian ideals. Bands for those interested in 
medical missionary work, missionary correspondence, literature distribu- 
tion, and Christian help work are under the direction of this organization. 


Tue MInIsTERIAL FELLOWSHIP is an organization primarily for those 


men and women who plan to be gospel workers and who wish to begin 
their service while in college. 
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THE La Srerra COLLEGE CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN TEMPERANCE 
SOCIETY is an organization active in combating the liquor and tobacco 
trafic and in presenting temperance principles to the world. The society 
is open to everyone interested. 


SicMA Pur Kaypa is a club whose objectives are to encourage an ex- 
pression of individual ideas and to promote social development among 
the women of the College. Membership is open to all single women 
students. 


Mu Beta Kappa is an organization for the promotion of good will 
and general culture among the men students. Membership is open to all 
single men students. 
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Tue Arts AND LETTERS GuILp is designed to cultivate a greater ap- 
preciation of the finer things of life and to provide opportunity for enter- 
taining study of the literary and graphic fine arts. The guild offers op- 
portunity to those thus interested to gather periodically in an informal 
way for mutual enjoyment. 


THe La Srerra CoLtLece Brotocy Crus aims to further the interest 
of all students of biology; to unify and promote good fellowship with those 
who desire personal enrichment through its activities; to engender a love 
for the wholesomeness of personal contact with the out-of-doors. Member- 
ship is open to all biology majors. Others interested may become asso- 
ciate members by invitation. 


Tue Home Economics Curves is affliated with the American Home 
Economics Association. It is open to all interested students, both men 
and women. The purpose of the club is to broaden cultural interests 
through educational and social activities. 


Le Cercie Francais aims to foster an interest in France and its cul- 
ture. Although this club is organized primarily for students in the French 
Department, others who are interested in the French language or in French 
culture are invited to join. 


DEUTSCHER VEREIN is a club designed to create among the students 
of German an interest in and understanding of the German people, their 
culture, and their contribution to the world’s heritage in the fields of 
language, literature, music, and science. 


Crus Hispanico CuLTuRAL is open to all who are interested in Latin 
America and Spanish culture and civilization. Fluency in the Spanish 
language is not required. Religious programs are planned during the year 
to be presented in the local Spanish churches. 


THE Puysics Crus has for its purpose the fostering of interest in 
physics and its applications in all fields of human activity. Membership 
is limited to physics and mathematics majors. Others who have a special 
interest in this field may become associate members by invitation. Facili- 
ties of the physics laboratory and shop are made available for project 
work sponsored by the club. 
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THE ‘TEACHERS OF ‘TOMORROW organization is a laboratory school for 
the enrichment of pre-professional experience in educational thought, 
leadership, and service. The organization provides an opportunity for 
future teachers to gain a practical knowledge and appreciation of their 
chosen profession, its purposes, its possibilities, its problems, and _ its 
leaders. This club was the first of its kind to be organized and the first to 
use the name. The General Conference Department of Education sub- 
sequently encouraged similar clubs in other places. 


Tue Guitp Stupent Group of the American Guild of Organists has 
been authorized at La Sierra College by the national headquarters in New 
York. Its purpose is to promote good church music and to develop an 
interest in the work of the American Guild of Organists. 


Tue La Srerra CoLuLece Press Cus provides a forum for the ex- 
change of ideas between students and leading journalists. Membership is 
open to all students interested in journalism. 


PUBLICATIONS 


THE COLLEGE CRITERION is the College weekly newspaper, an official 
publication of the Associated Students, written and edited by students. 


THE MErTeor is the College yearbook, also written and edited by the 
students. Its purpose is to present in picture and story, the campus life at 
La Sierra College. 


Tse La Srerra Cotiece BuLLetTIN is published at stated times during 
the year, giving information about the College, its departments, plans, and 
work. The CATALOGUE issue contains information about the organ- 
ization of the College, departments and course offerings, financial obliga- 
tions, board members, faculty and staff, and the most recent graduating 
class. 


ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


The La Sierra College Alumni Association promotes a spirit of fra- 
ternity among the alumni and aims to perpetuate their interest and loyalty 
toward the College and its future development. Fiscal support for the 
Association is provided through the Public Affairs budget. No dues are 
required for membership. The chief event is the Annual Homecoming 
week and is usually scheduled in April. 
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PRINCIPLES OF CONDUCT 


It is the purpose of the College to develop strong men and women 
with the high standards of scholarship and the self-discipline necessary for 
Christian leadership. The campus government and discipline, therefore, 
are founded upon the principle that character building is the highest object 
of education and that a good name, standing for integrity, honor, and 
godliness, is the objective alike of the student for himself and of the 
College for him. 


No religious test is applied, but all students are expected to give 
respect to the Word of God, to attend religious services, and to abide by 
the regulations of the College as listed in the HANDBOOK (supplied on 
request or when the student is notified of his acceptance), or as announced 
by the faculty. The regulations at La Sierra College have developed from 
the experience of students and teachers. Each rule and traditional practice 
is a guidepost directing the student to successful and effective campus 
living, left there by those who have gone before. Application and enroll- 
ment constitute on the part of the student an agreement and a pledge to 
honor and observe the habits, manners, and regulations prevailing in the 
College. 


As the College reserves to itself complete freedom of judgment in the 
admission of a student, so also it must be the sole arbiter of the fitness of 
the student to continue his residence and study in the school. Any student 
who, in the judgment of the faculty or its properly authorized committees, 
is found to be unresponsive or uncooperative in his relation to the objec- 
tives of the College, or unfaithful to his pledge, may be deprived of mem- 
bership without specific charges. 


BULLETIN OF GRADUATION 


A student may graduate under the bulletin of the year of his entry or 
the bulletin of his junior or senior year, unless he breaks residence by one 
calendar year or more, in which case he may not graduate under a bulletin 
earlier than the one of his re-entry. 


STUDENT FINANCE 


A college education is a good investment, especially in a moderate- 
cost institution like La Sierra College. According to The American 
Economic Review, December 1960 issue, a college graduate will earn 
$178,000.00 more in his lifetime than a high school graduate. Measured 
in terms of an investment of $6,000.00, this is one of the best returns on 
capital available today. While this financial gap narrows somewhat for 
those who choose denominational service, there are other satisfying ad- 
vantages and opportunities in the service that the college graduate can 
render. 


La Sierra College is a moderate-cost institution in relation to other 
private liberal arts colleges. The major factors in the lower operating 
expenses are first, the idealism of the faculty and staff in committing 
themselves on a sacrificial basis, and second, the responsibility that the 
Seventh-day Adventist Church takes in financial support of its educational 
program. ‘he denomination provides most of the funds for expansion of 
the physical plant of the College and in addition makes a liberal donation 
of funds for operating purposes each year. Were it not for these factors a 
four-year program at La Sierra College would cost each student well in 
excess of $2,000.00 more than it does now. That is, the cost would be at 
least $8,000.00 rather than $6,000.00. This $6,000.00 is further reduced to 
a cash outlay of $4,000.00 for the average participant in the work program. 


Basic to the philosophy of education at La Sierra College is the pre- 
mise that each student should work a portion of each day. This work 
education has a dual purpose. It helps in reducing the cost of a college 
education, and it gives the student experience that is valuable in both 
health and lifework. La Sierra College enjoys a particularly favored situa- 
tion in that its two closest neighbors, Loma Linda Foods, and West Coast 
Aero Tool, are both heavy employers of student labor. In addition, the 
College operates several industries and departments which serve as work 
experience laboratories for the students. The primary areas on campus 
for student employment are: the farm and dairy, the bakery, the cafeteria, 
the market, the maintenance, custodial, and grounds departments, the 
dormitories, and the laundry. Other students are employed as readers for 
teachers and assistants in the library, the Registrar’s office, and the business 
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ofhce. In these combined operations the College supplies $300,000.00 of 
self help to the students each year. This is equivalent to $350.00 for each 
full time student. Since a considerable number of students are employed 
off campus at Loma Linda Foods and West Coast Aero Tool, and since 
there are some who do not participate in this program, the average amount 
per participant is close to $500.00. The total of student work opportu- 
nities described above amounts to a half-million dollars a year. 


There are several sources of funds available to meet the cash needs 
of a student. One very important source is the summer earning power of 
the student. Each student who does not have the cash for his academic 
expenses should plan to earn a portion of the necessary funds during the 
summer months. 


Student aid is available in the amount of nearly $200,000.00 each year. 
To be eligible for aid a student must maintain a C average or above and be 
able to establish financial need. 


In addition to the increase in wage rates referred to above, the 
College Board has approved a revision of our general student finance 
policies. ‘The changes are designed to reduce billing and collection costs 
and thereby help to hold educational costs to the lowest level possible. 
The new approach has additional benefits to both parent and student as 
outlined below: 


Estimated Semester Fees for 1963-64 (12-1642 hours) 


Men’s Women’s 
Dormitory Dormitory Village 
Tuition 418.00 418.00 418.00 
General Fee 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Room Rent 145.00 145.00 
Board (estimate) 200.00 150.00 
Misc. (estimate) 55.00 55.00 25.00 
(Laundry, health service, fees 
& fines, music) §50.00 800.00 475.00 


The above figures do not include books or personal purchases. Books may 
be purchased for cash at the bookstore. Students who will need cash 
during the semester should deposit the needed funds in the student bank. 
The tuition rate for work below 12 and above 1642 hours is $32.00 per 
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semester hour. See complete schedule shown below. Students taking less 
than 12 or more than 1612 hours may substitute the appropriate tuition 
rate in the estimated fee schedule, to arrive at a total amount to be paid. 


Three Alternative Payment Plans 


These plans are based on the estimated semester fees indicated above. 
The plan provides for all payments except an adjustment at the end of 
the semester. Any amount over or under will be settled at the end of the 
semester on an actual basis. Monthly statements will not be mailed. A 
statement will be mailed at the end of the semester. The payment plans 
eliminate the need for a guarantee deposit. 


Plan 1—Cash in Advance 

The parent or student may choose to pay the entire semester charges 
in advance. Proof of a scholarship will be accepted in lieu of cash on this 
plan. A discount of 3% will be given for the amount of scholarship credit 
or cash deposited at the beginning of the semester. 


Plan 2—Open Account 

The parent or student may choose to pay the account directly to the 
college in three installments for the semester. The first semester install- 
ments will be due (1) at registration time (Sept. 22), (2) Nov. 1, and 
(3) Dec. 1. Second semester payments will be due (1) at registration 
time, (Feb. 3), (2) March 15, and (3) April 15. No discount will be given 
to participants in plan 2 since there will be collection, bad debt, and in- 
terest costs to the college in connection with these accounts. 


Plan 3—Financial Contract 

The parent or guardian may sign a contract with Education Funds 
Inc. for one academic year, or the contract may be made for four years of 
college and the payments extend over sixty months. 


The one year $1600 contract calls for a monthly payment of $139.46, 
the $1700 contract repays at $148.11 a month. The minimum contract is 
for $700. The repayment includes interest at a rate of approximately 
442%. A discount of 3% will be given by the college for the amount of 
the contract. In effect, then, the parent or student pays 142% for the 
insurance and other advantages outlined below. 


Plan three brings the following advantages to the parent. 
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(1) The payments are made over a period of twelve months. This makes 
for a lower monthly amount than in plans | and 2. 

(2) The payment is a predetermined amount. Until now a parent has not 
known how much the account will be from month to month. 

(3) The contract becomes paid-up in its entirety in the event of total dis- 
ability of the parent or in the event of death to either parent or 
student. 

(4) Employed parents and bona fide sponsors will be accepted without 
credit investigation by Education Funds Inc. 

(5) No cancellation fee is charged in case of withdrawal from school. 
Refunds are made as noted below. 

Before the student can register he must receive an initialed fee receipt 
card from the business office indicating his acceptance of one of the pay- 
ment plans. 

Those who do not meet their obligations under the plan of their 
choice will be asked to withdraw from school. 


Tuition Schedule 1963-64 


Tuition per Total Incl. Tuition per Total Incl. 
Credit Hrs. Semester *Gen. Fee Credit Hrs. Semester *Gen, Fee 
1p 28 er 32:00n. =. aaa 46, O0Wee 0 eee 298.00. ae 330.00 
Davee he bi (om tO 63.00310% aa 330.00. a 362.00 
Sjonve Merete D600 Fas tft cae LO: 005 ese eee 362.00, a 394.00 
45 te oe 125.00 ee ee 142200) i221 Giza 418 00. 2 450.00 
5 eee ee 1.60: 00 see biatere [92:00 09 yee ee ee 434002 ae 466.00 
G7 Sie eee 192 Uae 224 0001S eee 460.00) 2 498.00 
ff oe ZA OU cakes ee 250 U0 tame) meee see 405:002 2 530.00 
See oN baa Z 50.00 2 ee errs 298 DUS 920 eee 530.005 562.00 
*General Fee includes: 

Reésistra tion eas meee ek Aue eel ae te eee $11.00 
Physical educa bloneh te... eee ee ee 3.00 
Required sOfeal tStidGr ts gee = er eee ee $14.00 

AS TS GR Te adh 8 re a Pee arte ee ey ee $7.50 

Var was enc Ne a hit eer cr emda MERU who le Catton 3.00 
TASHYATCET et ee oe eae a Ee eee 7.50 $18.00 


**Optional to students taking less than 5 hours. $32.00 
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APPLICATION FEE 

A fee of $5 to cover the cost of checking transcripts and recom- 
mendations, must accompany the application from every new student. 
Students who have previously registered in the college or who are gradu- 
ates of the La Sierra Academy will not be required to pay this fee. 


SPECIAL FEES 


ela mecrarit i111 0 Mae were eet ee eS a i a $ 3.00 
Hyainiation-sheetssfor.non-recistrants 22) oe oe 3.00 
Bate class chance fatter rst twoweeks \i 2 oe) eh ee ve) 1.00 
Die seh Oe Sar CSR LD ass Aeneas oes a ee 25.00 
OST RATS Ne LE) Oe a lS 5.00 
Tete COO Str AOS HCC. Ae te ieee eRe es Pek e io S Sl 5.00 
Neer ISt AONE C Cy teres Pee ae Ber te eee 3.00 


*Includes: diploma, cap and gown (without hood), and 
Graduate Record Examination. 


Students taking music or typing only will pay the following rentals: 


Per Month 
spe A CmOlles DeTOC Der GA vy eee on the: Cel toes ee $ 1.50 
at sie ise nicl tse eee ree ee) ee OS an 1.50 
Music Rentals: 
Per Semester 
Elacriccs monimone NOt dicavemee heed. =f speed $ 5.00 
Practice Rooms twomotitsraray es or 8.00 
Pipe Organ, Estey, or Wicks, two hours a week____________. 14.00 
Hammond, Organs three hours a.week. 10.00 
Fisteyors Wicks: Orean. single»perniod 2 50 
Pai groncscorea (sine \eeerigd eae ke ey 35 


The College Board reserves the right to make changes in the rates and 
fees as published herein. It is contemplated that such changes would be 
made only in unusual circumstances. 

All laboratory fees and rentals (typewriters, piano, and organ) are 
included in the tuition fee. 

The entire semester tuition will be charged at the beginning of each 
semester. For students changing their program or dropping school, charges 
will be based upon the maximum number of semester hours for which the 
student has registered, as shown by the records in the office of the registrar 
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on the 25th October and November, February and March, with no interim 
adjustments. ‘The charge on October 25 and February 25 will be % of 
the fee schedule; on November 25 and March 25 it will be 74. No adjust- 
ments or refunds will be made after November 25 and March 25. 


PRIVATE MUSIC LESSONS 


The fee for private (half hour) Lessons is as follows: 

One Lesson per Week ‘Two Lessons per Week 
Gollege. instructors: . 87s oe $45 per semester $81 per semester 
ptitdent’ \t eacivets tose ee ee oy 30 per semester 54 per semester 
Single lessons are $4 each (By special arrangement only) 
The above charges are billed at the beginning of each semester, and no refunds are 
made after the eighth week. 
No refunds are made for occasional absence, whether caused by sickness or other 
reasons. Lessons falling on holidays, field days, or vacations are not made up. 
Lessons missed through the fault of the instructor will be made up. When the 
lessons taken in a semester number less than 8, they will be charged for at the 
single lesson rate of $4.00. When credit is earned from private lessons a regular 
tuition charge is made in addition to the lesson fee. 


ROOM RENT 
MB KR Cand: Cladwyth) 2428. ee $135.00 per semester 
Galking and Arig witt ose} eos Lo, Te eee $147.00 per semester 
Anowin: Apartments: 2 <'s eh iS. oe ee $165.00 per semester 


Room rent will be charged at the beginning of each semester. For students drop- 
ping school or changing residency during the semester, refunds (¥%3 or %4) will be 
based on occupancy of the room on the 25th of the following months (with no 
interim adjustment): October, November, February and March. 

Each student planning to live in a residence hall at the college must pay a $25 
room deposit prior to final acceptance. This deposit will be held in reserve until 
the final statement is submitted. If for any cause the student should be unable 
to attend school, the request for refund must be received not later than August 15. 
The above charges are on the basis of two students in a room and include free 
laundry for all flat work. Laundry in addition to flat work will be charged for at 
nominal prices. No refund will be made if a student does not avail himself of the 
laundry services. 


BOARD 


Board is furnished on the cafeteria plan. All students living in the College resi- 
dence hall are expected to take their meals in the dining room. There is no 
minimum board charge. Snack bar tickets may be purchased from the cashier in 
the Business Office. 


ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS INSURANCE 


Student accident and sickness insurance is carried by the college under a blanket 
policy. The cost of this insurance is $7.50 per semester and is included in the 
general fee. 
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Accident and sickness insurance is optional during the regular semester for students 
carrying less than five hours; however, such a student may obtain this insurance by 
paying the $7.50 per semester. 


Since there is no general fee charged during the summer, an insurance fee of 
$5.00 will be charged each student and is payable in advance with the tuition fee. 


AUTOMOBILE REGISTRATION, AND PARKING FEE 


Each student who owns or has the use of an automobile, is required to register it 
with the College and pay a fee of from $1.50 to $7.50. See the Handbook for 
details. 


STUDENT LABOR AND PERSONAL EXPENSE 


It is the responsibility of the student to arrange for employment. Payment for 
services to the College will be in the form of monthly checks. By signing a re- 
quest at the Business Office, the student may have his tithe deducted and paid 
directly to the Southeastern California Conference. 


Supplies are obtainable at various shops in the community, including the College 
Market, which sells for cash only, and which provides the textbooks ordered by 
the faculty. 


The student is advised to deposit funds in the Student Bank in the College 
Business Office so that he can draw money needed for personal expense, since 
money for this purpose cannot be drawn from the college account. 


Payments to the college account should be made payable to La Sierra College. 
Funds furnished the student for his personal use should be paid to him. 


TRANSCRIPTS OF CREDIT 


The transcript is never issued to the student, but upon his wnitten order is sent 
to other institutions. The first copy is free; additional copies cost $1 each. 
Diplomas and transcripts are issued only after the student’s account is paid in full. 


VETERANS 


La Sierra College is approved by the Veteran’s Administration and will register 
veterans who present the ‘Certificate for Education and Training”. Applications 
should be made well in advance of enrollment. See the Credit Manager for 
information. 


STUDENT AID: AWARDS, GRANTS, AND LOANS 


Three types of aid are available for La Sierra College students. Merit awards go 
to those who qualify according to the specifications listed below. Grants in aid 
from college funds and gifts of alumni and friends are available upon application 
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to the Student Aid Committee on the basis of worthiness and need. Students 
who have sufficient funds available should not apply. Applications to the Com- 
mittee may be acted upon only after the applicant has been admitted to the 
college. Loans through the National Defense Education Act are available at a low 
interest rate to be repaid after the student leaves school. Students who become 
teachers are accorded special consideration in repayment. Application should be 
filed with the Credit Manager not later than August 1. Other sources of financing 
are available. Information about loans can be obtained at the office of the Credit 
Manager. 


SPECIAL AWARDS 


The Howard O. Welty Loyal Daughter Memorial Awards: two awards of $300.00 
each made annually to a sophomore, junior or senior woman whose qualifications 
and need have been established by the Student Aid Committee according to stated 
provisions of the award. This award is made by selection and not upon application. 


The Idylwood Award for Future Teachers: an annual award of $300.00 to assist 
a deserving student who plans to follow the teaching profession. This award is 
awarded upon application only. 


The Herbert Judson Memorial Award: income on a $5,000 endowment fund is 
available to qualified agriculture students. 


The Zoella N. Brady Memorial Scholarships: two $350.00 awards annually for 
qualified worthy students. 


The I. G. Ortner Awards: two awards of approximately $250.00 each are made 
annually to students who show unusual promise in Business Administration or 
Secretarial Science. 


The Donn Henry Thomas Memorial Journalism Scholarship: A $200.00 award 
restricted to journalism students who qualify as to need and scholarship. Selected 
upon the recommendation of the Journalism Department. 


The Flora Oliphant Memorial Journalism Scholarship: A $200.00 scholarship to be 
awarded annually to a La Sierra College student taking a minor in journalism 
(major when offered) who shows outstanding promise in journalism, and who 
plans to serve the Seventh-day Adventist denomination in some phase of journalism 
or public relations work. This scholarship is awarded upon application only. 


Secondary School Senior Awards: A special fund has been established from which 
awards are made each year to selected graduates of Seventh-day Adventist secondary 
schools. Selection is based upon scholarship and citizenship records at the second- 
ary level. The $200.00 awards are available to each graduating class, recipients to 
be selected by the secondary school faculty. 


Colporteurs: Students who wish to sell Seventh-day Adventist literature will be 
awarded special scholarships which will be arranged between the publishers, the 
conferences, and the College. 
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REGISTRATION 


All entering freshmen are required to attend the orientation program 
provided at the opening of the autumn semester. The purpose of this 
program is to introduce the freshman to school life and to help him plan 
his program. During this period the regular entrance tests are adminis- 
tered to those who have not taken them previously. The results aid the 
advisers in their work of counseling and registering. 

Opportunities are provided for part of the registration process prior 
to the beginning of the semester. Time is allowed during the orientation 
period for the registration of students not already processed and for the 
completion of all registrations. 


LATE REGISTRATION 


Registration is not permitted after the fourth week of a semester or 
the third day of a summer term. Late registration is contingent upon the 
consent of the Academic Dean and involves a reduction of the course 
load at the rate of one hour per week. Only in cases of necessity is it 
permitted, and all lost assignments must be fulfilled. A fee of $5.00 is 
charged for late registration. 


ENTRANCE TESTS 


The testing program is completed as far as possible before the be- 
ginning of the autumn semester, but all students who have not taken the 
tests must do so during orientation. This includes both entering freshmen 
and transfer students who do not bring adequate test data with them. The 
tests include an aptitude scale and various placement tests to determine 
enrollment in sectioned courses. Deficiencies in placement tests may indi- 
cate the need to take non-credit remedial courses. 


THE GRADING SYSTEM 
Grade reports and scholastic credit are given in letter grades, as 
follows: 
Grade Points per 


Grade Semester Hour 
A (excellent) - - : : 4 
B_ (above average) MEE AT RED ES eB 
C (average) - - : : : 2 
D (inferior) - - 2 ; : l 
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E (warning) — a midterm warning of near 
failure 

F (failure) — student must drop the course 

if this is a midterm grade - - O 

Wf (withdrew failing) - - - - 0 


I (incomplete) — an incomplete is assigned 
only upon request, by use of an applica- 
tion blank which contains specifications. 
An incomplete will be recorded as 
failure if not removed before the end of 
nine weeks in the next regular term. 

W_ (withdrew, 0 hours attempted) an 130) 
S (a temporary grade indicating satisfactory 
work which cannot yet be assigned an 
evaluative grade) - Seti 0 


Scholastic standing is expressed in terms of GPA’s, grade-point aver- 
ages. A 2.0 average is a precise “C” average; a 3.0 average is a “B” average. 
A 2.0 average is the minimum standing for continuance in school. Aca- 
demic delinquency can be expressed in GPA’s, those below 2.0, such as 
1.9, 1.2, etc., and in terms of grade point deficits. Since, in order to main- 
tain satisfactory standing, each hour of credit must earn 2 honor points, 
the total honor points must double the number of hours taken. If fewer 
honor points are earned than twice the number of hours taken, the differ- 
ence is called “honor-point deficit.” 


Final grades are distributed at the ends of terms. Mid-term grades are 
issued as progress reports and may indicate the advisability of reducing 
load, dropping a particular course, or even withdrawing from school. The 
student should consult his adviser and act at once to avoid permanent F’s. 


COURSE LOADS 


Since the requirement for graduation from an 8 semester curriculum 
is 128 hours, a full semester load is set at 16 hours. An hour of credit is 
earned by attending a fifty-minute class each week of a semester with two 
hours of preparation for each class meeting, or by attending three periods 
not requiring preparation, or by performing in the laboratory for three 
hours each week of a semester. 
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In the freshman and sophomore years a half-hour of credit in physical 
education is required each semester. In addition to physical education, 
freshmen are permitted to take 16 hours or less. Extra loads, are permitted 
for students of known ability. Thus a student who wishes to take a load 
of 1742 hours, including physical education, must present a GPA of 2.5 
in the preceding semester. A load of 1842 hours, which is the upper limit, 
requires a GPA of 3.0. A student spending 20 hours per week or more at 
labor should reduce his load. Legally a full load means 12 hours or more. 


AUDITING 

The tuition fee for auditing is the same as the fee for credit. The 
audited class counts as half credit on the load, cannot be repeated for 
credit, and can be so entered only by permission of the Academic Dean. 


PROBATION 


A student falling below a GPA of 2.0 in any term automatically comes 
under scholastic probation and a possible reduction of load. If the next 
semester yields grades under the 2.0 average the student is put on academic 
suspension for a semester or more, with the privilege of renewing his 
application for admission at the end of that time. 


CHANGES OF PROGRAM 


Program changes involving the adding of courses can be permitted 
only during the first five school days of a semester or one day in a summer 
term. Thereafter a course can be dropped without penalty through the 
ninth week of a semester or half way through a term, being then recorded 
as a W (withdrawal). A course dropped at a later time will draw a grade 
of F unless circumstances beyond the student’s control cause the with- 
drawal and the teacher certifies that the student was making passing grades 
at the time of withdrawal. Students withdrawing from all courses must 
execute a drop voucher signed by the Dean of Students, or incur F's in 
all courses. It is the responsibility of the student to observe all regulations 
in registering and in changing registration. 


STUDIES FOR HONORS 


The Honors Program at La Sierra College is designed to encourage 
independent scholarship on the part of students whose scholastic record 
indicates their ability to go beyond the regular work in their major studies. 
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Public recognition of honors is accorded at Commencement by listing the 
honors candidate with the designation “with honors” or “with highest 
honors” on the printed program. “Honors” status is gained by earning 
a GPA of 3.0 in the major studies and all studies and by receiving “H” 
credit in six hours of major courses. “Highest honors” is gained in the same 
way but with a GPA of 3.5. 


“H” credit is earned by producing an assigned project within an upper 
division major course. After enrolling in a course indicated as carrying 
“H” credit the eligible student who wishes to gain honors may apply to 
the teacher for a project assignment. This project will be far beyond the 
usual term project in depth and originality and may well require an ex- 
penditure of double the usual time. Eligibility is based on the GPA and 
the judgment of the teacher as to the ability of the student to produce a 
suitable project. 


The completed project or report is submitted with an application 
(blank obtained at the Dean’s Office) to the Dean who presents it to the 
Academic Standards Committee for approval. After the approval, credit 
for the course will be recorded with the letter “H” appended. 


THE LSC YEAR ABROAD 


Through afhliation with the Seminaire Adventiste at Collonges-sous- 
Saleve, France, La Sierra College offers to a limited number of students 
the privilege of a year of study and travel in Europe at a cost comparable 
to that of a year on the La Sierra Campus. 


Enrollment in the Year Abroad program requires admission to La 
Sierra College and the presentation of at least six hours of college credit 
or equivalent in the French language. The student will register as a La 
Sierra College student and credit will be issued by La Sierra College, thus 
permitting him to take advantage of any awards or grants limited to 
American or California colleges. 


The selection of applicants is based on the following qualifications: 


1. Sufficient mastery of the French language to benefit from general 
courses taught in French, and sufficient aptitude and interest in learning 
French to assure scholastic success. 


2. Character and dispositional traits which promise success in living 
and studying under new conditions, adapting to an environment consider- 
ably different from that typical of the American college. 


It is possible for the sophomore student to enroll in the Year Abroad 
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program without loss of credit if he is a non-science major. Some extra 
study may be necessary for science majors. The student who majors in 
French will benefit most by enrolling for his junior or senior year in 
France. 

Though touring is an attractive feature of the Year Abroad, the 
emphasis is on broadening the scholastic experience and mastering the 
French language. Early application is necessary since travel arrangements 
must be made not later than March. 


EXTENSION EDUCATION 

Through its extension program La Sierra College offers two types 
of educational opportunity: (1) regular offerings for those who are 
pursuing degree programs, and (2) courses designed for those in the 
constituency who are interested in occupational improvement and cultural 
enrichment. Further information may be obtained from the Coordinator 
of Extension. 


PRIVATE STUDY, CORRESPONDENCE, 
AND EXTENSION CREDIT 

All private, extension, and correspondence study carried by a student 
enrolled in residence constitutes a part of his load and is therefore subject 
to permission in advance from the Registrar’s office in order to earn credit. 
Twelve lower-division hours are the permissible maximum for such credit. 
Correspondence credit does not apply on the major or minor. Credits 
earned by correspondence after failure in the same course at La Sierra 
College will be honored only after the successful passing of an examination 
over the course, given by the appropriate instructor in the College. Credits 
out of harmony with these regulations, including other unauthorized 
courses, will not be honored by the College. Tutoring service by the staff is 
arranged upon petition with the consent of the Academic Standards 
Committee. 

Credit for correspondence study which the student intends to apply 
toward graduation requirements must be in the hands of the Registrar at 
the beginning of the semester of graduation. 


ADVANCED PLACEMENT 
Secondary school seniors who have progressed at a rapid rate so that 
their last year involves less than a full load and whose grade point average 
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is 3.0 or higher are eligible for an Advanced Placement course which may 
be offered at the secondary school by a member of the school staff who is 
competent to teach on the college level. The course must be approved 
by the head of the College department to which the credit will be trans- 
ferred, and must be validated by an examination designated by the 
Academic Dean. Arrangements must be made with the Dean before the 
course is initiated. 


WAIVER EXAMINATIONS 

Some course requirements may be waived providing the student 
demonstrates proficiency by means of a waiver examination, permission 
for which is granted by the Academic Standards Committee upon petition. 
Such examinations must be taken on dates scheduled. In the case of 
seniors all waiver examinations must be satisfactorily completed before the 
final semester of residence. No credit results from a waiver. 


TRANSFER CREDITS 

Credits from schools outside the United States and its dependencies 
will be evaluated on the basis of standard published equivalencies or sent 
to official evaluation agencies. 

La Sierra College does not accept transfer credit from a junior college 
beyond the first seventy semester hours applicable toward the 128 hours 
required for graduation. 

In order to qualify for graduation or certification a student transferring 
credits from another institution must earn a C average computed on 
studies taken at La Sierra College. 

Credits earned at another institution will not be issued as transfer 
credits accepted by La Sierra College until the student has earned at least 
twenty-four hours of credit at La Sierra College. 

Credits submitted from an unaccredited college or from a college 
outside the United States will not be finally evaluated until the student 
has earned at least twenty-four hours of credit at La Sierra College. 


SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS 
An examination missed through unavoidable circumstances may be 
taken late by permission of the instructor and the Dean of the College, 


upon presentation of a permit validated by the Business Office for a fee 
of $3.00. 
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CLASS AND CHAPEL ATTENDANCE 

Regular attendance at all class and chapel appointments is required. 
The HANDBOOK should be consulted for details respecting ea Se 
and penalties. 


PETITION 


The student is expected to become acquainted with academic regu- 
lations here defined. A carefully planned progression will avoid difficulties. 
In the rare instances when variants are necessary through carelessness on 
the part of the student or through problems arising from transfer from 
other colleges, the student will present a petition to the Academic 
Standards Committee after consulting with the Dean or Registrar. In 
some cases a charge may be made for extra recording services. 


CLASSIFICATION OF STUDENTS 


Students at La Sierra College are designated in academic rank accord- 
ing to this pattern: 


LOWER DIVISION 
Freshman: those having completed less than 28 semester hours. 


Sophomores: those who have completed a minimum of 28 hours ap- 
plicable on a degree and have earned a minimum grade average of C. 


UPPER DIVISION 

Juniors: those who have completed at least 60 applicable hours and 
have earned a minimum grade average of C. 

Seniors: those who lack no more than thirty-six hours of qualifying 
for graduation and have earned a minimum grade average of C. Students 
in this category may (and normally should) file an application with the 
Registrar for degree candidacy. 

A student classified as a junior at the beginning of the academic year 
but who, at the beginning of the second semester, lacks no more than 
twenty-six hours of qualifying for graduation, may be reclassified as a 
senior on the basis of summer session graduation. 

As a general rule only juniors and seniors may enroll in upper division 
courses, but a sophomore who has completed as few as 50 hours and has a 
satisfactory grade record, may be allowed to take a limited program of 
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upper division study provided he has completed or is registered in all 
required lower division courses listed under “General Studies.” 


College seniors will not be given credit for freshman courses. 


GRADUATE 


A student who holds a Bachelor’s degree from an accredited institu- 
tion may be accepted into the five-year teacher-training program at La 
Sierra College or into the Graduate School of Loma Linda University. 


SPECIAL 


Applicants to La Sierra College who have no plans for completing a 
curriculum but who wish to take certain courses which will be of specific 
benefit to them are enrolled as special students. They must be twenty- 
four years of age or older, fulfill all college citizenship requirements, and 
give evidence of their ability to achieve suitable competence in the field of 
study. They will be expected to reach the same scholarship levels as do 
regular students. Courses in applied music are available on this basis. 
Special students enrolled in five hours or less are not charged the entire 
General Fee. 


THE CHRISTIAN 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 


The expression “seven liberal arts” dates back to antiquity and was 
applied to curricula up to the time of the Renaissance. It does not find 
use in today’s educational terminology because new interests and emphases 
have become prominent, and logical groupings have become essential. 
Today we find educational subject matters assembling themselves around 
basic ideas such as philosophy, social studies, science, and humanities. 
A liberal education will then involve some study in all these areas, for the 
“whole man” must be broad in his intellectual outlook. Since the areas of 
study are so vast that a scholar could spend his entire life in mastering one 
of them, the penetration permitted to a college student into all of them 
must be shallow indeed, especially in view of the necessity of learning to 
practice a profession. Indeed, the practical aspects of our civilization, 
coupled with the shortness of useful life in modern man, dictates the 
inclusion even within the short four-year college curriculum, of some 
concentration in a professional subject for the majority of students. The 
term “liberal education,” in fact, has come to include the idea of special- 
ization in one subject or area even during the years of pre-professional 
education. Thus a student planning to become a minister will study during 
half his college course in all the areas, and during the other half in one of 
the areas or one subject in that area, such as history, literature, psychology, 
philosophy, or religion. 


The idea of liberal education involves more than the pattern of studies. 
It involves the motivation and approach to learning. The truly liberal 
study is pursued for the improvement of the mind regardless of the uses it 
may or may not have in the practice of the profession. For example, a 
prospective medical doctor takes a course in Victorian literature, not be- 
cause it will help him in diagnosing disease, because it can’t do that, or 
because it will make him seem a more polished professional man, though | 
it may do that, but because it will enlarge his mind, make him a better, 
more fully developed, “whole man.” The liberal arts college tries to keep 
its courses general, non-professional, whereas the professional school in- 
tensifies interest in the specific field of the profession. 
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The idea of combining preparation in the liberal arts with professional 
training persists throughout the years of formal education. Professional 
schools include some liberal studies within the years of specialized training 
and seek afhliation with or attachment to liberal arts colleges so that these 
liberal studies may be taken in the liberal arts environment. 

It will be seen at once that La Sierra College offers curriculums 
planned to carry out these ideas, for, though some professionally oriented 
courses are inevitably included within the various curriculums, all curricu- 
lums include some liberal studies. 

Thus it is inappropriate to attempt a distinction between the “liberal 
arts student” and the “professional student,” for all students are both 
“liberal” and “professional” in their educational attitudes. The differences 
are in time and proportion only. Some students, taking more extensive 
curriculums, have more time for liberal studies than do others. | 

Before applying these general principles to the curriculums at La 
Sierra College, let us consider the significance of the qualifying term 
“Chnistian.” A Christian liberal education differs from a secular one in 
more ways than the mere introduction of religion courses into the curricu- 
lum. The Christian element must permeate all studies in all areas. The 
Christian motivation must activate all accomplishment. ‘The Christian 
commitment must dictate the selection of a profession and all preparations 
for that profession. 


DEGREES AND CERTIFICATES 


La Sierra College confers the degrees Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of 
Science, and Master of Arts. Curriculums leading to these degrees are 
clearly described in the following pages. 


The diagram opposite will aid in an understanding of the curricular 
patterns at La Sierra College. The shaded portions represent the studies 
to be taken on the La Sierra campus or transferred from a similar college. 
The reversed portions represent liberal studies. 

Another feature shown here is that each curriculum contains some 
material of a general or liberal nature. ‘There is always room for the 
student to ask, “Why must I study this literature, which will not help me 
to be a nurse?” — or a technician or an accountant? ‘The answer is always 
the same: It will help you to be a better person. 


Lower Division Upper Division Graduate and Professional Schools 
BACHELOR OF ARTS DEGREE ADVANCED DEGREES 


Arts Graduate Study 
English Theology 
History Medicine 
Language Social Work 
Religion 

Science 

Soc. Studies 

Speech 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE VARIOUS DEGREES 


English. 
History Advanced 

Religion Technical Training 
Science 

Soc. Studies 

Speech 


THREE-YEAR PRE-PROFESSIONAL VARIOUS DEGREES 


English oe Dentistry 


History © Engineering 
Religion Law 
Science Medical Records 

Soc. Studies Administration (B.S.) 


' Speech Medical 


Technology (B.S.) 


TWO-YEAR PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL (B.S. DEGREE) 


English Dental Hygiene 
History Occupational 


Religion | Therapy CURRICULAR PATTERNS 


Science Pharmacy ' 
Soc. Studies | Physical The diagram will help the stu- 


Speech | Therapy dent understand his options and the 


general aspects of the various cur- 
oo . ticular requirements. Shaded and 
NURSING (B.S., RN.) reversed portions represent studies 
English on the La Sierra campus. Reversed 


Religion — portions represent general studies. 
Soc. Studies Professional 
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BACHELOR OF ARTS CURRICULUMS 


The degree Bachelor of Arts is conferred on those who complete the 


curriculums with major programs in (arranged in their order in this book): 


Fine Art English Music 
Psychology Health and Physical Physics 
Sociology I'ducation Religion 
Biology History and Political Biblical Language 
Accounting Science Theology 
Business Home Economics Public Address 
Administration Education Speech Therapy 
Secretarial French Technical Arts 
Administration German Education 
Business Education Spanish 
Chemistry Mathematics 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS, COLLEGE 

I. A diploma from an accredited secondary school. 

2. A secondary-school grade-point average of 2.0 or better. 

3. A pattern of studies as indicated in the following schedule: 


a. 
b. 


d. 


English, 30 semester periods. 

Ten semester periods each from: 

(1) Mathematics (3) Social Studies 
(2) Natural Science 


. In addition, 10 more semester periods in each of two of the follow- 
ing: 
(1) Mathematics (3) Social Studies 
(2) Natural Science (+) Foreign Language 
(If selected, 20 semester 
periods must be presented.) 
Not more than 40 semester periods in any one area. 


It should also be noted that 


1. Students with less than 20 semester periods of Religion must take 
extra college studies in Religion. 

2. Students without ten semester periods of World History must 
take extra college studies in History. 
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3. Students who plan to graduate with a Bachelor of Arts degree or 
to earn a graduate degree should take 20 semester periods of 
foreign language. 

4. Students who plan to major in science should take 20 semester 
periods of mathematics and 20 semester periods of science. 
These subjects will also be helpful to students planning for 
Dentistry, Medicine, and other medical curriculums. 

In summary, the student who includes a total of 160 semester periods, 


as listed, is prepared for any curriculum in college without having to 
take extra‘ courses. 


Religion 40 Language 20 
English 30 Science 30 
History 20 Mathematics 20 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 

1. A total of 128 semester hours of credit must be completed, of which at 
least forty hours must be in the upper division, and which must con- 
form to certain subject specifications as follows: 

a. General Studies must be included as indicated by the schedule on 
pp. 62-65 to the extent of approximately sixty semester hours, de- 
pending on the secondary preparation. 

b. A major sequence, selected according to the schedules in the cur- 
riculum and departmental sections of this book, must be presented 
with no grade lower than C. 

c. Cognate courses as designated in the various departments must be 
included. 

2. A GPA of 2.0 must be maintained throughout college attendance and 
throughout residence at La Sierra College. 
3. Residence requirements must be fulfilled: 

a. At least twenty-four of the last thirty hours of credit in the college 
curriculum must be earned at La Sierra College. 

b. At least eight hours of the major must be earned at La Sierra 
College, and four hours of the minor if one is chosen. 

c. Residence at La Sierra College must include at least two semesters, 
or thirty-six weeks in summer sessions, or thirty-six weeks to include 
one semester and summer sessions. 
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4. The candidate for a degree must be approved by the faculty as to 
citizenship. 


5. The Advanced Test and the Area tests of the Graduate Record Exam- 
ination must be taken with satisfactory results. 


In some instances it may not be possible for a student to attain all of 
his undergraduate objectives within the required 128 hours. 


Note: Related or supplementary studies selected in consultation with 
the major adviser will be included according to the needs of the student. 
For example, the premedical student will need to fulfill requirements set 
by the medical school to be attended. (See below: Preparation for the 
School of Medicine.) The prospective elementary or secondary teacher 
will need a second teaching subject to the extent of about twenty hours. 
Various individual needs can be served, both professional and liberal. A 
minor as such is not required. 


PREPARATION FOR THE THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY, ANDREWS UNIVERSITY 


La Sierra College students preparing for the Seminary should com- 
plete the four-year curriculum in Theology. 


Requirements: General Studies requirements are followed except that 
ART 57, Introduction to Visual Arts is not required. MUS 113, Church 
Music or MUS 114, Hymnology is substituted for MUS 58, Introduction 
to Music. Biblical language may be substituted for Modern Language. 


Major courses and cognate courses are indicated in the departmental 
section, pp. 137ff. Note that BL 145, 146, Pauline Epistles (in Greek), 
may be substituted for REL 161, 162, New Testament Epistles (in Eng- 
lish). 


PREPARATION FOR THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
LOMA LINDA UNIVERSITY 


The minimum preparation includes 96 hours of credit, with a grade- 
point average of 2.5 in science and non-science computed separately. It is 
advisable, however, to present a baccalaureate degree. 
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The following specific credits are required: 
Biology, total 10 hours English 
General zoology with laboratory, Composition 6 hours 
at least one semester. 
Vertebrate embryology, with lab- 
oratory, at least one semester. 
Comparative anatomy is urged. 


Foreign Language 
Classical or modern foreign 
language through intermediate 


Genetics is recommended. Physics 

Chemistry, total 16 hours General Physics 8 hours 
Complete courses, with labora- (with at least two credit hours of 
tory, , laboratory) 
Inorganic chemistry Religion 
Organic chemistry Two hours per semester, up to a 
Quantitative analysis total of 12 hours 


For the baccalaureate degree, the La Sierra College student may elect 
any major which will provide a broad cultural back-ground. Those who 
plan on medical research will find some advantage in a science major. 


PREPARATION FOR PROGRAMS LEADING TO 
TEACHING CREDENTIALS AND THE DEGREE 
MASTER OF ARTS 
A major sequence of at least thirty hours and a minor sequence of at 
least twenty hours in subjects commonly taught in public secondary 
schools, or 
A major sequence in a subject not taught in the secondary schools 
and two minors in subjects taught in the secondary schools. 
A sequence in Education courses totaling fourteen to sixteen hours. 
The programs for the credential and degree are described on pp. 55ff. 


PREPARATION FOR GRADUATE STUDY 
IN SOCIAL WORK 


Careers in child-welfare agencies, institutions for the delinquent and 
the defective, medical and psychiatric hospitals and clinics, probation de- 
partments in law enforcement organizations, and other public and private 
agencies are open to students who pursue graduate studies for a year or 
more in programs for social workers based on a baccalaureate degree in 
Behavioral Science. The recommended pattern of studies is designated on 
pp. 7Off. 
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La Sierra College is a constituent member of the Council on Social 
Work Education. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE CURRICULUMS 


The curriculums leading to the degree Bachelor of Science typically 
have more narrowed and concentrated major-course sequences with as 
much as thirty-two upper division hours in the major, but less emphasis 
on General Studies, omitting foreign language and fine arts. The courses 
are constructed for immediate use of skills, and the curriculums are con- 
structed to prepare the graduates for direct employment. 

Bachelor of Science Degrees are conferred on those who complete the 


curriculums with major programs in the following (arranged in their order 
in this book) : 


Crop Production Secretarial Administration 
Livestock Production Foods and Dietetics 
Commercial Art Clothing 

Accounting Home Economics 
Business Administration Building Construction 


Entrance requirements are the same as those listed for the degree 
Bachelor of Arts except that language is not required. 


The requirements for graduation are the same in essential elements. 
(See p. 45) The general studies requirements are indicated on pp. 62-65. 
The major and cognate requirements are indicated in the departmental 
sections of this book. Students who choose the Bachelor of Science pro- 
grams in preparation for graduate or professional studies should be sure to 
make their undergraduate curriculums conform to the requirements of the 
graduate or professional school. 


DIETETICS 

The program in Foods, listed in the Home Economics section of this 
CATALOGUE, p. 108, includes all the requirements in professional studies 
set by the American Dietetics Association for the professional dietitian. 
For membership in the Association, the student must also receive a 
baccalaureate degree and complete a one-year approved dietetics intern- 
ship. ‘The internship is available at the Loma Linda University School 
of Nutrition and Dietetics. The year of internship includes studies for 
credit to the extent of fifteen hours, which can be applied on a master’s 
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degree program. At the end of the year of internship, the student receives 
a certificate from the University and a membership in the Association. 

By spending two more semesters in the School of Nutrition and 
Dietetics, earning nineteen more hours of graduate credit, the student be- 
comes eligible for the degree of Master of Science. 


For the convenience of the transfer student, the official Association 
list of requirements is here presented: 


REQUIRED CORE SUBJECTS 


Semester Hours 
NATURAL SCIENCES 


Human physiology and jeu dl fell thee oar ice Des 

SHenistry.. ss Malis! Maat 4 tebe: eek 
Foop 

Selection, preparation, meal planning and service . . 6 
USGI | LS RS ee ee ne ae ee 


FOOD SERVICE MANAGEMENT 
REQUIRED COURSES 
Organization and management 
Quantitative cookery 
E;LECTIVE COURSES 
Institutional layout and equipment 
Principles of accounting 
Institutional purchasing 
MINIMUM OF THE ABOVE .. 9 


THERAPEUTIC AND ADMINISTRATIVE DIETETICS 

REQUIRED COURSES 

Nutrition 

Personnel management 

Educational psychology 

Nutrition in disease 
E;\LECTIVE COURSES 

Experimental foods 

Institutional layout and equipment 

Principles of accounting 

Institutional purchasing 
NIENINCUMa OF THE ABOVE) 1 Sita! 296% Au, \oMareals tl 


Total 46 
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THREE-YEAR PRE-PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUMS 


PREPARATION FOR THE SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY 

The School of Dentistry of Loma Linda University accepts students 
who have completed a minimum of sixty-four hours, but preference is 
given to applicants with three years of pre-dental studies or to those hold- 
ing a baccalaureate degree. Pre-dental students at La Sierra College are 
advised to enroll in a program leading to the degree, including the specific 
requirements noted below, so that if they do not enter a school of dentistry 
they can continue their study toward another objective. 


The specific requirements for entering the School of Dentistry of 
Loma Linda University are identical to those for entering the School of 
Medicine (see p. 46) except that the total requirement in Chemistry is 
14 hours, which does not include Quantitative Analysis, and the foreign 
language requirement is 6 hours or two years of secondary school language. 

General Studies should be taken as indicated on pp. 62-65. 

The minimum GPA, as in the pre-medical requirements, is 2.5. 


PREPARATION FOR ENGINEERING 

People trained in the various specializations into which engineering 
science 1s divided are currently in great demand and the demand is likely 
to continue. La Sierra has arranged a cooperative plan whereby the first 
three years of the chosen curriculum will be on the La Sierra campus; the 
final two years will be on the campus of a cooperating university in the 
area. On successful completion of the three-and-two pattern, the student 
will receive two degrees — a liberal arts degree from La Sierra College and 
an engineering degree from the cooperating university. 


The pattern of courses at La Sierra will be outlined when the student 
enrolls, adjusted to the requirements of the cooperating university which 
the student chooses. 


PREPARATION FOR LAW 


The legal profession is one of the most important and rewarding call- 
ings of modern life. Law schools are almost unanimous in requiring for 
entrance a thorough liberal arts education (three years or a degree), with 
adequate courses in history, economics, sociology, political science, English, 
and speech. Some require accounting. The Bachelor of Arts curriculum 
at La Sierra College meets the requirements. Specific advice will be given 
to any student as soon as he has selected his law school. 
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MEDICAL RECORD ADMINISTRATION 

The curriculum leading to the degree Bachelor of Science with a 
program in Medical Record Administration is offered on the La Sierra 
campus (three years) and the Loma Linda University Campus (one 
year). ‘The years offered on the La Sierra College campus conform to the 
following pattern: 


BIOL 5, 6. Anatomy anp Puysiotocy I, II 6 
BUS 3. INTERMEDIATE TYPEWRITING (or proficiency ) | 
BUS 84. MepicaLt TERMINOLOGY 3 
*BUS 121. . PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 3 
*BUS 161. Bustness COMMUNICATIONS 3 
*BUS 164. Orrice MANAGEMENT 3 
ENG 1. FresHMAN COMPOSITION 3 
ENG 2. IntTRropuctTion To LITERATURE y 
PSY 5. Genera Psycnuo.ocy I 3 
H PE 7, 8, 55, 56. FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE 

PuysicaL EDUCATION Z 
SOC 47. FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIOLOGY 3 
ENG 71 or 72. IpEAs AND Eruics In LITERATURE I or II 3 
HIST 51 or 52. History of WESTERN CrivitizATION I or II = 3 
HIST 91, 92. American History AND INSTITUTIONS 6 
SPEECH 3 
RELIGION § 
56 
RECOMMENDED E\LECTIVES: 40 

Business, fine arts, literature, history, modern language, 

psychology, religion, speech, with enough courses in 

one of the above required subjects to make a minimum 
of 16 hours. He 
Total 96 


*Since these courses alternate, one of them will be taken in the senior year. 
Students should consult with the head of the Department to be sure that 
registration is properly planned. 
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PREPARATION FOR MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 


The curriculum leading to the degree Bachelor of Science with a pro- 
gram in Medical Technology is offered on the La Sierra campus (three 
years) and on the Loma Linda University campus (one year). The years 
offered on the La Sierra campus conform to the following pattern: 

BIOL 15, 16. ZooLtocy 

BIOL 58. MrcropioLocy 

BIOL 73. MamMMaLiaAn ANATOMY 

BIOL 157, 158. Human PuystoLocy 

CHEM 5, 6 or 7, 8. GENERAL CHEMISTRY 

CHEM 51. Quantitative ANALYSIS 

CHEM 113, 114. Orcanic CHEMISTRY 

CHEM 134. BIiocHEMISTRY 

ENG 1. FResHMAN COMPOSITION 

ENG 2. INTRODUCTION TO LITERATURE 

H PE 7, 8, 55, 56. FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE 

PuysicAL EDUCATION 
HIST 91, 92. American History AND INSTITUTIONS 6 
Modern Language (Beginning) or two years of Secondary 
School Language 
PHYS 51, 52. Cotuecr Puysics 8 
RELIGION 12 


TWO-YEAR PRE-PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUMS 
DENTAL HYGIENE 
OCCUPATIONAL THERAPY 
PHYSICAL THERAPY 

The curriculums leading to the degree Master of Science with pro- 
grams in Dental Hygiene, Occupational Therapy and Physical Therapy 
are offered on the La Sierra campus (two years) and the Loma Linda 
campus (two years). The years offered on the La Sierra campus conform 
to the following pattern: | 

BIOL 15, 16. Generar Zoorocy I, II 8 

BIOL 73. MAMMALIAN ANATOMY 2 

Acceptable substitutes for BIOL 15, 16, 73: BIOL 58, 
Microbiology (4), 154. Genetics (4). 
CHEM 1, 2. Genera CuHemistry I, II 6 


—" 
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ENG 1. FRESHMAN COMPOSITION 
ENG 2. InrropucTIon To LITERATURE 
REL 1, 2. Lire anp TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
SPCH 7. FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH 
H PE 7, 8, 55, 56. FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE 
PuysicaL EDUCATION 
SOC 47. FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIOLOGY 
PSY 5. GENERAL Psycuo.ocy I 
REL 59, 60. Otp Testament Lire anpD TrEacuincs I, II) 
REL 71, 72. Propuetic INTERPRETATION I, II if 
HIST 91, 92. American History AND INSTITUTIONS 
OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES 
A total of 62 hours is required with a G.P.A. of 2.0. 


ONE-YEAR PRE-PROFESSIONAL CURRICULUMS 
PRE-NURSING CURRICULUMS 

The Loma Linda University School of Nursing offers a four-year pro- 
gram (including one year of pre-nursing study) leading to registration and 
the Bachelor of Science degree. The Glendale Sanitarium and Hospital 
School of Nursing offers a three-year program leading to registration. ‘The 
one-year pre-nursing programs are shown below. 

Loma Linda Glendale Sanitanum 


WN BW ww 


NOW NY WW WN 


University and Hospital 

BIOL 5, 6 ANaTOMy AND PHYSIOLOGY 6 6 
BIOL 58 MicroBioLocy 4 
CHEM 1. Generat Cuemistry | 3 3 
CHEM 2. Generat CHemuistry II 3 

ENG 1. FrResHMAN COMPOSITION 3 3 
ENG 2. INntTRopucTION To LITERATURE 3 2 
H PE 7, 8. FREsHMAN PuysicaL EDUCATION ] l 
SOC 47. FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIOLOGY 3 3 
PSY 5. GENERAL PsyCHOLOGY 3 3 
H EC 99. Human NutRriTION 2 


H PE 24. InrropuctTions To NuRSING AND 
CoMMUNITY HEALTH Z 
RELIGION 4 4 


ANGWIN PARLOR 
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X-RAY TECHNOLOGY (LLU) 


A two-year curriculum in X-ray Technology leading to a certificate, is 
offered by Loma Linda University under the direction of the Department 
of Radiology of the School of Medicine on the Los Angeles campus. 


For the first year, offered on the La Sierra campus, the following 
courses are recommended: 
ENG 1. ENcLisH COMPOSITION 
ENG 2. IntTRopuUCTION TO LITERATURE 
REL 1, 2. Lire anp TEACHINGS OF JESUS 
H PE 7, 8. FresHMaAN PuysicaL EDUCATION 
SOC 47. FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIOLOGY 3) 
PSY 5. Genera Psycuo.ocy | 34 
BIOL 5, 6. ANAatomMy AND Puysio.tocy I, II 
BIOL 58. MuicropioLocy 
BIOL 15, 16. Generat Zootocy I, II 
CHEM 1, 2. GENERAL CHemuistry I, II 
PHYS 65. PuysicaL SCIENCE 
PHYS 51, 52. Couitece Paysics bil 
ELEcTIvEsS, if needed, to make a total of 


Select One 
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Other patterns of study may be acceptable from students with high 
aptitude and a strong program in science and mathematics. 


MASTER OF ARTS a 


A TWO-YEAR CURRICULUM IN STENOGRAPHY 


A program in Stenography leading to a certificate, including prepara- 
tion for clerical and stenographic positions and also constituting the first 
two years of a four-year program in Secretarial Administration leading to 
the degree Bachelor of Science. 

General Studies: 

APPLIED ARTS 
ENG 1. FREsHMAN CoMPOSITION 
ENG 2. InrRopUCTION TO LITERATURE 
H PE 7, 8, 55, 56. FRESHMAN AND SOPHOMORE 
PuHysIcaL EDUCATION 
PSY 5. GErnerAL PsycHOoLOGY 
HIST 91, 92. American History AND INSTITUTIONS 
RELIGION 
SPEECH 
Secretarial Studies: 
*BUS 3. BEGINNING TYPEWRITING 
*BUS 7. SHORTHAND | 
*BUS 8. SHorTHAND II 
BUS 14. Srcrerarrat ACCOUNTING 
BUS 53. Business MACHINES 
BUS 57. CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE 
*BUS 63. DicTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION 
ELECTIVES 
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*Shorthand is not required for the certificate; however, students are 

encouraged to include it. Students who submit secondary school shorthand 
or typewriting may take electives in place of these courses. 


MASTER OF ARTS CURRICULUMS 


Curriculums leading to the degree Master of Arts, conferred by La 
Sierra College, are limited to preparation for elementary and secondary 
teaching, counseling, and school administration. Curriculums involving 
single-subject content majors leading to the degree Master of Arts are 
conferred by Loma Linda University, though many of the courses are 
offered on the La Sierra campus. For further information, apply to the 
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Dean of the Graduate School, Loma Linda University, Loma Linda, 
California. 


ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 

A graduate of an accredited liberal arts college holding a baccalaureate 
degree with well above average scholarship is admitted to unclassified 
standing. After qualifying through examinations and the successful com- 
pletion of graduate courses, he may be advanced to graduate standing and 
candidacy for the degree Master of Arts. 


GRADUATION REQUIREMENTS 

The candidate must present to the Graduate Committee at least 
thirty-four hours of approved course credits beyond the baccalaureate 
degree. His G.P.A. must be 3.0 or above computed from all courses at- 
tempted. He must have passed all examinations set by the Graduate 
Committee or the major department. 


CURRICULUMS 

The curricular patterns outlined below prepare the candidate to re- 
ceive the degree Master of Arts with specialization in Elementary Teach- 
ing, Secondary Teaching, Administration-Supervision, or Personnel Services. 


PROGRAM A. Master of Arts degree with specialization in Elementary 


Teaching. 
PROGRAM B. Master of Arts degree with specialization in Secondary 
Teaching. 
PROGRAM C. Master of Arts degree with specialization in Adminis- 
tration. 
PROGRAM D. Master of Arts degree with specialization in Personnel 
Services. 
Religion i 
Methods and Materials of Research 2 
Research Project 2 


Major sequence totaling at least 42 hours, of which 6 hours must be 
from 200-level courses. 

Minor sequence totaling 20 hours of which 4 must be taken in the 
fifth year. 

Major and minor sequences totaling 16 hours in the fifth year, of 
which 6 must be in the major sequence and 4 in the minor sequence. 
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Professional courses taken in the graduate year 12 
Undergraduate courses in Education with 10 
those taken in the graduate year should cover the sub- 
jects listed below in the credential curriculums. 


Professional courses in Administration 18 

Professional courses in Personnel Services 18 

Possession of a current valid elementary or secondary cre- 
dential 


Two years of certified successful experience as teacher or 
school personnel worker. 

Three years of certified successful teaching experience. 

Verification of desirable personal characteristics by an ad- 
ministrator Or supervisor. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR CALIFORNIA STATE 
CREDENTIALS 

‘he requirements for the general elementary and general secondary 
credentials include approximately the same amount of graduate or post- 
graduate study as do the requirements for the degree Master of Arts. Both 
credentials require: 

The baccalaureate degree, including general education courses, (un- 
dergraduate) as follows, for a total of 45 hours: 


Humanities Mathematics 
Social Science Arts 
Science Foreign Language 


For the Elementary Credential one area may be omitted. 
For the Secondary Credential two areas may be omitted. 
Thirty hours of graduate or post-graduate study. 
Requirements which differ somewhat are: 


Elementary Secondary 
Education courses totaling 18 hours Educational courses totaling 13 
including: hours including: 
Philosophy and History of Educa- Philosophy and History of Edu- 
tion cation 
General and Educational Psy- General and Educational Psy- 
chology chology 


Child Growth and Development Child Growth and Development 
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Educational Sociology 

Educational Measurements 

Principles of Guidance 

Procedures and Materials for sub- 
jects of major and minor se- 
quences 

Four hours of directed teaching. 


Educational Sociology 
Educational Measurements 
Principles of Guidance 
Procedures and Materials for sub- 
jects of major and minor se- 
quences 
Six hours of directed teaching. 
Majors 
(a) Group major of 36 hours such (a) Group major of 45 hours 
as Natural Science, Social (b) Single subject major of 36 
Studies, or English-Speech. hours 
(b) Single subject major of 30 
hours in subjects commonly 
taught, such as Foreign Lan- 
guage, Mathematics, or Music. 
(c) Diversified Major of 78 hours, 
spread over several areas, in- 
cluding the 45 hours of General 
Studies. 
For the elementary teacher, major 
sequences may be selected from any 
departments. 


Minors 
A minor of 20 hours. A minor of 20 hours. 
Competence in all subjects taught 


in the elementary school. 


Departments which offer major graduate courses leading to the degree 
Master of Arts, with specialization in Secondary ‘Teaching are: 


Biology English 
Chemistry History 
Physics Music 


Other departments offer undergraduate courses suitable for minor 
teaching sequences. 


The Department of Education offers graduate and undergraduate 
courses needed for the degrees and credentials here described. 
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Credentials in administration and personnel services are based on a 
more extensive preparation. 


FOUR-YEAR CREDENTIAL PROGRAMS 

The programs listed above are based on expected requirements set 
forth by the State Department of Education to go into effect by 1965. 
Senior students who wish to complete former credential requirements, 
graduating in advance of this date will find listings in the 1960-61 
CATALOGUE. They should consult with advisers in the Education 
Department, concerning the various state credentials available. Also 
various credentials are issued by the General Conference of Seventh-day 
Adventists based on four-year programs, including those for elementary 
and secondary teachers, administrators and supervisors. 


Examples of such curriculums are here presented. 


Curriculum for Elementary Teaching 
General Studies Program for the B.A. degree as specified on pp. 62-65. 
Approximately 60 hours 
Professional studies: 
EDUC 55, 56. INrropucTIon To Epucation I, II 
EDUC 121. Human GrowTH AND DEVELOPMENT 3 


EDUC 125, 126. ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM 
AND Metuops I, II 4 


EDUC 135. RerapINnc IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
EDUC 141. PrincreLes or CurisTIAN EDUCATION 


EDUC 157. ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


EDUC 136. ARITHMETIC IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
EDUC 185. Drrectrep TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
ELECTIVES 
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Communicative Arts 
Social Studies 
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Science and Mathematics 
Fine Arts 
Health and Physical Education 


Combining the first three of these areas with the General Studies in 
the same areas, the following totals must be reached: 

22 hours in one of the three 

16 hours in each of the other two. 


A minor is highly reeommended. Anyone contemplating a Master of 
Arts degree in Elementary Education at La Sierra College should be aware 
of the following requirement: 36 semester hours in a major teaching field 
and a 20-hour minor are required at the completion of the graduate pro- 
gram. 


For elementary and secondary science teachers the following curricu- 
lum leads to the B.A. degree: 


Elementary, Junior High Secondary 
General Studies as above (p. 57). General Studies as above (p. 57). 
Professional Studies: 15 hours Professional Studies: 12 hours 
Science: Science: 
BIOL 115 8 COV hs 8 
CHEM 5, 6 10 CHEM 5, 6 10 
MATH 3, 6 6 MATa te52 6 
BEY Say lo2 8 Ja Neh. oy 8 


Electives, totaling 50 hours, 18 of Electives, totaling 64 hours, 22 of 

which are in one department and_ which are in one department and 

16 in the upper division. 14 in each of three other depart- 
ments. 


SUMMER SESSION 


The summer session of eight weeks gives special emphasis to studies 
leading to teaching credentials and the degree Master of Arts. Also, 


courses are available for the general student and for entering freshmen 
who have pre-college deficiencies to remove. 


For further information see the La Sierra College Bulletin, Teacher 
Education. 


DEPARTMENTS 
OF INSTRUCTION 
DIVISION CHAIRMEN 


De itveds |, Alrcy. mewn at ety 2 ee HIST EPs 6, UPS YeSOG 
Lloyd E. Downs - - - - - - BIOL, CHEM, MATH, PHYS 
faroanierialnuiie ee ee eee eee se ART EMUS 
Ralph L. Koorenny - - = ee ee Uae ON. 
Merlin a Nett 8 s- sENG FREN,CERM, SPCH, SPAN, JOUR 
eOroe es OLN DSO ere ee ee oe | CU KDC PE 
NA Mer ees pechte oc Mia wces “Helce Ge cw oe = ee REL BIL 
eel eaNY qICK Sle Meebo) 2 hie ing on > AG HEC TECH 


COURSE LISTINGS 
Course numbering is as follows: 


1-49: freshman courses 100-199: upper division courses 
50-99: sophomore courses 200-299: graduate courses 


Freshman and sophomore courses are somewhat interchangeable, but 
freshman courses yield no credit if taken by a student of senior standing. 


Upper division courses can be taken only after at least 50 hours have 
been completed and all lower division general studies have been completed 
or are in concurrent registration. 


Graduate courses are not open to undergraduates except seniors. 


General Studies courses are listed with descriptions in the departments 
in which they are taught, but with the designation GNST so that they 
may be identified easily. 


A major is required for graduation, but a minor is not in many de- 
partments. Therefore minor sequences are not outlined in the depart- 
mental sections. However the student should consult with his adviser as 
to the use to be made of elective credits available after General Studies 
and major requirements have been met. These elective credits will be used 
by some students to fulfill requirements for admission to professional 
schools, by others to provide teaching minors for credentials, and by still 
others to fulfill their personal objectives. 
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Note the forms used in course listing: 

Au=Autumn semester; Sp=Spring; SuSummer; O—Odd year 
(such as 64-65); E—Even year (such as 65-66) 

Thus a course marked AuO is “offered in the autumn semester of an 
academic year ending in an odd number.” For example, AuO, SpO, and 
SuO could all mean “offered in the academic year 1966-67.” 

2 cl=Class meets for two class hours per week 

3 lab—Three hours of laboratory weekly 
These symbols are used only for classes with laboratories. Some courses 
meet in the laboratory only and are designated 6 lab, 9 lab, etc. 


Courses are never hyphened, since each semester course is listed 
separately. Courses which cannot be used alone are so designated. 


In several departments course listings are accompanied by a diagrammatic 
key to requirements: 


[ ]=Courses required for the major sequence. 
()=Cognate courses required to accompany the program. 
_'=Electives to apply on the program 


Cognate courses are listed in the departments which they supplement, 
thus: BIOL 11. General Zoology I. Since this is recorded as Biology 
credit, though appearing also in the Agriculture Department, it has the 
prefix BIOL. 

Crosslisted courses are recorded with the departmental prefix indi- 
cating the desired credit. ‘Thus AGRI 145, Plant Pathology (BIOL) is a 
Biology course crosslisted in Agriculture, yielding agriculture credit. 


GENERAL STUDIES 

A reference to the diagram on page 43 will show the relationship of 
General Studies to the liberal arts curriculums. Note that the General 
Studies courses are listed here to enable the student to see clearly what 
courses are required and to keep track of his progress in completing them. 
They are listed with descriptions in the departments which provide the 
instruction. 

The student can, by entering letter grades in the squares, keep track 
of those requirements which have been met semester by semester. He 
should complete as many of these items as possible within two years of 
attendance, all of them within three years. 
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[ =Required Course Hours 
Hours Required 
ENG 1. FRESHMAN COMPOSITION 3) 6 
ENG 2. Inrropuction To LITERATURE 3( 
REL 1. Lire anp Tracuincs oF Jesus | 2) 4 
REL 2. Lire ann TEacuincs oF Jesus II 2( 
SPCH 5. FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH 3 3 
PSY 5. GeEneRAL Psycuotocy I 3) 3 
SOC 47. FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIOLOGY 34 


Majors in the Department of Behavioral Science and in the program in 
Theology take both SOC 47 and PSY 5. 


H PE 7. FresHmMan Puysicau E\pucatTIon | Y2) 1 
H PE 8. FresHMAN Puysicau EpucatTIOonN II Y2.\ 
APPLIED ARTS 3 


Because of the wide variety of courses which fulfill this requirement, 
the courses are not listed here but are to be found in the three de- 
partmental sections which provide such courses: Agriculture, Home 
Economics, and Technical Arts. The designated courses are identi- 
fied by the letters (GNST) following the course titles. Confer with 
advisers for possible substitutions. 
HIST 51. History or WESTERN CIvILizATION I 3 3 
HIST 52. History or WESTERN CIvILIzATION II 3 
Students having omitted World History from the secondary school cur- 
ticulum, and all history majors, must take two semesters of Western 
Civilization. 
GERM 53. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN | 3 
GERM 54. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN II f 
FREN 53. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH I ey 
FREN 54. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH II 3( 
SPAN 53. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH [| 3) 
SPAN 54. INTERMEDIATE SPANISH II 34 


Note: If no language was taken in secondary school or if a new lan- 
guage is chosen for the college requirement, Beginning Language will 
be taken in the freshman year. (See the Department of Modern 
Languages for listings.) Otherwise intermediate Language will be 
taken in the freshman year. Students who show competence may 
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take upper division courses in the sophomore year provided their 
GNST program is up to date. Majors in Religion may substitute 


Biblical Languages for the requirement in Modern Language. 


H PE 55. SopHomore PuysicaL EpucatTIon | 7) 

H PE 56. Souromore PurysicaL EpucatTion II At 

ART 57. INTRODUCTION TO VISUAL ARTS 3 
57 is not required of art majors, MUS 58 is. 

MUS 58. Inrropuction to Music | 


58 is not required of Music or Theology 
majors, but is of Art and Commercial Art 


majors. 
H PE 59. Hearty PRINCIPLES i 
REL 59. Oxup TrestaMent LIFE AND TEACHINGS st 4 
REL 60. Op TEesTaMENT LIFE AND TEACHINGS 2 

59, 60 are required of all students having less 

than 20 semester periods of secondary religion. 
REL 71. Propuetic INTERPRETATION I Z 4 
REL 72. Propuetic INTERPRETATION II xt 


PHYS 63. PHysitcaL SCIENCE 
Majors in Physical Science and students in 
curriculums which require 4 hours or more of 
Physical Science may omit this requirement. 
BIOL 64. Lire SCIENCE 


Majors in Biology and students enrolled in 
other curriculums which require 4 hours or 
more of Biology may omit this requirement. 


ENG 71. Ipgeas AND Eruics IN LITERATURE | a 

ENG 72. Ipeas AND Eruics In LITERATURE II i 
Majors in English may omit 71, 72 

HIST 91. American History AND INstTITUTIONS I 3 

HIST 92. American History AnD Institutions II 3 


Substitutes for HIST 91, 92 are: 
I HIST 91 3 
HIST 56 Ley 
HIST: 12erorebeseos | 
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Per Sdaioe 2 
ELS 5 (AT 
Any other 2 hours of U.S. History ys 

HIS eS 5 2 
HIST 56 | 8 
PS 57, 58 4 | 


Additional Foreign Language 


The student must elect to take and pass a qualifying examination or 
to complete 2 additional hours in the same language. 


Additional Religion 


Religion students having less than 20 semester periods of secondary 
religion must take 6 hours, of which 4 must be in the upper division. 
Others must take 4 hours of upper division. Transfer students with- 
out religion credit must take 2 hours of religion for each semester of 
attendance at La Sierra College up to a total of 12. 


Suggested courses: 


One of these sequences is advised: 


71, 72 PropuHetic INTERPRETATION I, II 4 
105, 106 DanreL, REVELATION 5 
151, 152 Brsiicat THEoxocy I, II 4 


One of the following may be included: 


101. ArcHEoLOocy (REL) Z 
118. Missions (REL) 3 
134. Manuscripts (REL) 2 
141. History OF THE CHRISTIAN CHurRCH (REL) 3 


Selections may be made from courses listed under the sub head 
“Religion” in the Departmental section. 


General studies requirements are here listed specifically as La Sierra 
College students should take them. Students transferring from other 
colleges may substitute courses of different titles if approved by the 
Registrar. 


BS 


AGRICULTURE 


MR. HOUCK MR. HABENICHT 
G. A. Houck, M.S., (1956) Assistant Professor of Agriculture 
B.S., Emmanuel Missionary College; M.S., Michigan State College. Head. 


Joun E. Carr, MS., (1963) Instructor in Agriculture 
B.S., Andrews University; M.A., Michigan State University. 


Heracp A. Hasenicut, M.A., (1955) 
Assistant Professor of Agriculture 
B.S., Emmanuel Missionary College; M.A., University of Michigan. 


The continuous operation of a full-scale agricultural, poultry, 
and dairy business on the College farm offers unique opportunities 
for the major student who wishes to follow the profession or to 
MR. CARR pursue further studies in preparation for teaching, and for the 
non-major who wishes to understand the social significance of 
agriculture, to gain limited skill in farming, and to experience the 
dignity of labor. 


The management of the 498 acre farm is carried on by the teaching 
faculty. Thus the student is able to experience each phase of farm 
operation. 


PROGRAM A. Bachelor of Science degree with emphasis on Crop 
Production. Required: 40 hours of which a minimum of 
20 must be in the upper division. 


PROGRAM B. Bachelor of Science degree with emphasis on Livestock 
Production. Required: 40 hours of which a minimum of 
20 must be in the upper division. 


Minors are available requiring 20 hours of which 5 must 
be in the upper division. 


Courses followed by the letters (GNST’) fulfill the Ap- 
plied Arts requirement. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


MATH 5. Co.uiecr ALGEBRA 3 6 
MATH 6. Co.iece TRIGONOMETRY 
CHEM 1. GeneraL CHEMISTRY 3) 6 
CHEM 2. GENERAL CHEMISTRY 34 
CHEM 5. GENERAL CHEMISTRY 5 10 
CHEM 6. GENERAL CHEMISTRY 4 
7. VEGETABLE GARDENING (GNST) Au 2 
Emphasis is placed on present varieties and cultural methods. 
8. VEGETABLE GARDENING EXPERIENCE Sp 2 
A practical continuation of the material studied in Vegetable Gardening. 6 lab. 
11. Frerp anp Forace I (GNST) Au 2 
Distribution, cultural methods, and economic importance of principal farm crops. 
BIOL 11. Gernerat Botany 4 

12. FreLp anD Forace II (GNST) Sp 2 
A continuation of Field and Forage I. 

BIOL 15. Genera Zootocy | 4 
BIOL 16. Genera Zootocy II 4 

28. Pouttry Husspanpry (GNST) Sp 2 
The practical phases of the poultry industry. 

55. Sorts Au 3 
The genesis, physical and chemical properties, and classification of soils. 
Prerequisite: CHEM 1, 2. General Chemistry or concurrent registration in 
CHEM 1, 2 if secondary credit in chemistry is recorded. 

BUS 71. Princieces or AccountTinc | 3 
BUS 72.: PrincieLes oF AccountTInc II 3 

68. Home Fruir PropucTion Sp 2 
Survey of recommended practices in the growing of grapes, strawberries, and 
bush and tree fruits for the home. 

74. Farm MacuHINERY Au 3 
Selection, operation, and use of common farm implements. 2 cl; 3 lab. 

82. ANIMAL HusBANDRY AND NuTRITION I AuO 2 
Modern practices in care, use, and marketing of cattle, sheep, horses, mules, etc. 
Nutritional requirements are emphasized. 

83. AnimAL HusBANDRY AND NuTRITION II SpO 2 
A continuation of Animal Husbandry and Nutrition I. 

93. Truck AND Tractor MECHANICS Au 3 


The theory and experience of maintaining and repairing truck and _ tractor 
engines: 2 cl: 3 lah, 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 61, 62. 
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UPPER DIVISION COURSES A 


Pouttry MANAGEMENT Au Sp Su 3 _ |. 


Required laboratory work includes brooding, feeding, culling, and processing of 
eggs. Costs of production are studied on assigned flocks. 9 lab. 
Prerequisite: Poultry Husbandry. 


Darry SCIENCE I Au 2 i: 


The economic aspects, selection, breeding, feeding, and management of dairy 
cattle. A bnef presentation of processing dairy products and sanitation is in- 
cluded. 

Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry and Nutrition I. 


Darry ScrENcE I] Sp 2 
A continuation of Dairy Science I. 
LIVESTOCK SANITATION AND DISEASE CONTROL Autza= 


The anatomy of common farm animals, and the symptoms, diagnosis, and pre- 
vention of their disorders and diseases. 

Prerequisite: Animal Husbandry and Nutrition and BIOL 15, 16. General 
Zoology I and II. 


Piant PuystoLocy (BIOL) 3(] 
Sor. FERTILITY SpO 2[ ] 


The influence of crop rotation, green manure practices, drainage, and commercial 
fertilization. Emphasis on soil conservation. 
Prerequisite: Soils. 


IRRIGATION Sp 2 @ 


Water supply and crop requirements in the Southwest or other arid regions. 
Ciclo be atr: 
Prerequisite: Soils, and MATH 5. College Algebra, and 6. College Tngonometry. 


Prant Paruotocy (BIOL) Ble 
ComMeErcIAL Fruir Propuction (GNST) Spon 


Modern practices of pruning, pest control, soil management, and marketing in 
fruit production as a business. Appropriate laboratory work arranged. 

Farm MANAGEMENT | Sp 3] 
The operation of a farm, including planting, harvesting, livestock care, market- 
ing, and labor relations with emphasis on participation. 

Prerequisite: 18 hours of Agriculture. 

FarM MANaGEMENT II Su 3[_] 
A continuation of Farm Management 1. 9 lab. 

Prerequisite: Farm Management I. 

Concepts IN AGRICULTURE (GNST) Siva 
Modern agriculture, its importance, and its relationship with other disciplines, 


for elementary teachers, ministers, and others who do survey teaching or work 
with farmers. 


Recommended Elective: BIOL 58. MicrosioLocy 4 


ART 


Cuore Apams Sorsxy, B.F.A., M.F.A., (1945) Associate Professor of Art 


B.A., Union College, B.F.A., University of Nebraska; M.F.A., Claremont Gradu- 
ate School. Head. 


HerscueL Hucues, B.A., (1962) Instructor in Art 

B.A., Pacific Union College; Graduate study, Fresno State College. 

The program in Fine Art combines an academic comprehension of 
art as a historic expression of human ideas and ideals with the development 
of skill in the practice of graphic design and representation. It furnishes 
a suitable foundation for graduate study in the teaching of art, and for a 
lifelong creative expression. 


The second program, in Commercial Art is not intended for students 
planning to teach or seek advanced degrees. 

PROGRAM A. Bachelor of Arts degree with emphasis on Fine Att. 
Required: 36 hours of which 24 are in the upper divi- 
sion. Note that MUS 58, Introduction to Music, is 
required. 

PROGRAM B. Bachelor of Science degree with emphasis on Commer- 
cial Art. Required: 44 hours of which 24 are in the 
upper division. Note the different pattern of General 
Studies and the requirement of MUS 58, Introduction 
to Music. 

Minors are available requiring 20 hours of which 9 must be in the 
upper division. Confer with the Department head for course requirements. 


In all Art courses except 57, 62, 117, and 118, 3 hours of laboratory 
time are spent per week for each hour of credit. 


SERVICE COURSES 


Courses offered for General Studies or other departments, 
not applied on the major. 


50. ELEMENTARY ScHOOL Art I Au 2 
A foundation course in two-dimensional art for students of elementary education. 


51. ELemMentary Scuoor Art II Sp 1 


Ceramics, modeling, and other related forms of expression, for students of 
elementary education. 
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ART 
INTRODUCTION TO VisuaL Arts (GNST) 3 
A General Studies course in art appreciation. 
ART IN THE HOME AuO 2 


Design as related to the home and clothing. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


COMMERCIAL ArT | Au 3 


A course to develop skill in the techniques of lettering, poster layout and compo- 
sition fitting. A basic background in the principles of commercial art. 


ComMEnrciAL Art II Sp is 
A continuation of Commercial Art I. 

PHOTOGRAPHY Au 2 
Use of the camera and darkroom techniques as a tool for the artist. 

Ceramics [| 1-6 
Modeling and glazing of simple pottery forms. 

Desicn I 1-2 
The basic art elements and their function in composition. 

SCULPTURE | 1-6 


Modeling or carving in various media. The study of suitability of subject to 
medium. Special project for dental students. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF DRAWING AND PAINTING 106 


A foundation course in the principles and techniques of drawing and painting. 
Laboratory assignments in various media. 


Drawinc | Zz 


Theory and practice of drawing objects of all kinds, including the human figure, 
in various media of black and white. 


Drawinc II 2 
A continuation of Drawing I. 


MATH 5. Co.uecre ALGEBRA Au 3 
TECH 41. Trcunicat DrRAwInc Au 2 
BUS 55. PrincreLes or ACCOUNTING Au 3 


103. 


107. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


PAINTING 1-8 


Landscape, still-life, or portrait in oil or water color. 
Prerequisite: Fundamentals of Drawing and Painting. 


Desicn II 1-6 


A study of the art elements and their application to abstract design. 
Prerequisite: Design I. 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 61, 62. 
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Ceramics II 1-6 


Throwing on the potter’s wheel; experiments in glazes. 
Prerequisite: Ceramics I. 


History oF Art | Au 3 
Architecture, sculpture, and painting from ancient art through Gothic. 


History oF Art II Sls 


Renaissance through modern art. 


ADVERTISING DeEsicn I Alles 
Art elements and their application to advertising design and layout. 


ADVERTISING Desicn II pes 
A continuation of Advertising Design I. 


SCULPTURE II 1-8 


Modeling and carving in various media with special emphasis on the relationship 
of the material, subject, and processes. 
Prerequisite: Sculpture I. 


PROJECTS IN COMMERCIAL ART Au Sp 1-3 


Independent projects to gain further experience in certain techniques. 


SENIOR PROJECT 2-4 


A mural, a series of paintings, or a special project in ceramics, planned for the 
senior student majoring in Art. This project must demonstrate an acceptable 
degree of technical facility and creative power. Upon the completion of the 
project, the student will exhibit it and other representative examples of his art 
in the College Art Gallery or other designated place. Also he will contnbute 
one of his best pieces to the permanent collection of the Gallery. 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 


HEC 59. Fiat Patrern DEsIGNING Z 
TECH 5. Woopwork 3 3 
TECH 57. FurnirurE CONSTRUCTION 3 
MATH 6. Co iecr TRIGONOMETRY 3 3 
MATH 52. Cortitecr Matuematics II 3 
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BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE 


STANLEY Bu ti, Ph.D., (1960) Professor of Education and Psychology 
B.A., American University of Cairo (Egypt); M.A., University of Edinburgh 
(Scotland); Ph.D., University of Michigan. 

Cuar.es C. Criver, Ph.D., (1959) Associate Professor of Sociology 
B.A., Washington Missionary College; M.A., Seventh-day Adventist Theological 
Seminary; Ph.D., University of Southern California. 

Programs in this Department combine courses in Psychology and 
Sociology, leading to careers in social work, correction and probation, and 
personnel management. Some employment opportunities are open to 
graduates. Graduate study will lead to professional service in social work, 
sociology, or psychology. A major in Behavioral Science also constitutes 
an excellent preparation for various professional careers such as medicine 
or ministry. 


PROGRAM A. Bachelor of Arts degree with emphasis on Psychology. 
Required: Psychology—6 hours lower division, 14 hours 
upper division. Sociology—3 hours lower division, 12 
hours upper division. Specific Courses: Psychology 49, 
General Psychology II, Sociology 101, Social Psychology, 
Sociology 182, Elements of Statistics. Note that SOC 
47 and PSY 5 are required. 


PROGRAM B. Bachelor of Arts degree with emphasis on Sociology. 
Required: Sociology—5 hours lower division, 14 hours 
upper division. Psychology—3 hours lower division, 12 
hours upper division. Specific Courses: Sociology 101, 
Social Psychology, Sociology 182, Elements of Statistics, 
Sociology 184, Introduction to Social Research. Note 
that SOC 47 and PSY, 54are required: 
Minors are available requiring 20 hours of which 8 or 9 must be in the 
upper division. Confer with the Department head for course requirements. 


PSYCHOLOGY 


Service Courses offered for General Studies or other departments, 
not applied on the major. 
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READING IMPROVEMENT (3-hour load) 0 


A course designed to aid the slow reader in correcting faulty habits of reading — 
psychological and mechanical. 

GENERAL PsycHotocy I (GNST) 3 
Human behavior, its causes and consequences, and the controls that can be 


exercised upon oneself and others. PSY 5 is a prerequisite for all other Psy- 
chology courses. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


GENERAL PsycHoLocy II 3 
The application of the scientific method to the study of behavior. 
PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT 3 


Onentation in the practical use of psychological principles in problems and cir- 
cumstances encountered in college and later life. An examination and interpreta- 
tion of the factors which contribute to personality development. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


PERSONALITY: ITs NATURE AND THEORY 3 
LEARNING: Its NATURE AND [THEORY 3 
Principles of psychology applied to the processes of learning and teaching. 

HuMmMaAN GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT 3 


Steps in development from conception to maturity, with emphasis on language 
learning and social behavior. 


THE EXCEPTIONAL CHILD 2 


A study of the determinants, characteristics, problems and adjustments of children 
who deviate markedly from the norm in their mental, physical, emotional and 
social aptitudes, traits and tendencies. Educational methods to be used with 
deviate children are investigated and analyzed. 

MENTAL DEFICIENCY Z 


A course dealing with the etiology of mental retardation; diagnosis, characteristics 
and classification of mental defectives. A study based on available psychological 
evidences is made of the degrees of impairment and their resultant personality, 
school, family and institutional problems. 

Tue GIFTED CHILD 2 


A developmental study of the peculiar qualities that make up intellectual gifted- 
ness, special capacities and special aptitudes. The psychological, philosophical, 
social, educational, and personal issues involved are carefully analyzed and studied. 
Prerequisite: General Psychology I. 

ABNORMAL PsyCHOLOGY 2 
The psychology of behavioral disorders, with emphasis on etiology, symptoms, and 
treatment. 

Prerequisite: General Psychology I. 


INDEPENDENT StTupy (Seniors Only) 1-2 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 61, 62. 
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BEHAVIORAL SCIENCE 


SOCIOLOGY 


Service Course offered for General Studies or other departments, 
not applied on the major 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SocioLocy (GNST) 3 


An introductory course to survey, analyze, and define materials in the field of 
social processes, social changes, social forces, and the general relation of culture 
to society. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


ANALYZING SOCIAL PROBLEMS AuE SpO 3 


Such problems of society as deviant behavior, vice, alcoholism, drug addiction, 
mental and physical deficiency, and other problems which may be especially 
prominent before our society at a particular period. 

Prerequisite: Fundamentals of Sociology or permission of instructor. 


EDUCATION FOR MARRIAGE Au 2 


A study of the social and cultural factors involved in dating, courtship, mate 
selection, and common problems usually met during the engagement period in 
preparation for marriage. 


MARRIAGE AND THE F'AMILY Sp 2 


Analysis of contemporary conditions giving rise to tension; problems and processes 
of adjustment; conjugal and parental roles; family and primary group relation- 
ships involved in the training and personality development of children. Re- 
stricted to married students and upper division students who have had Funda- 
mentals of Sociology. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


SociaL PsycHOLOGY 3 


A study of human interpersonal relationships; basic social psychological principles 
involved in group behavior and social roles in group life. 
Prerequisites: Fundamentals of Sociology and General Psychology I. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIAL WELFARE [| Auk, 2 


The history of social welfare and the underlying philosophy and principles of 
modern social work. 


PRINCIPLES OF SocIAL WELFARE II SpE 2 


The organization of social welfare agencies, federal-state-local relationships and 
laws. Volunteer work in some social agency is recommended. 


FIELD INSTRUCTION I 


Training under a professional social worker in a public or private welfare agency. 
Credit is earned at the rate of one credit hour for four hours of field work 
approved by the supervisor and the instructor. 

Prerequisites: Principles of Social Welfare I, completed or in concurrent regis- 
tration; commitment to take Principles of Social Welfare II; approval of the 
instructor. 
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FIELD INSTRUCTION II 


A continuation of Field Instruction I. 
Prerequisites: Field Instruction I, Principles of Social Welfare II completed or in 
concurrent registration. 


PERSONALITY AND LEADERSHIP SpE 2 


An examination of leadership in society; religious, political and social leaders on 
the contemporary scene; analysis of power structures. 
Prerequisite: Social Psychology. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY SpO 3 


A study of the historical background of the problems which involve modern 
youth in situations basic to sociology; an analysis of the problems themselves; and 
an evaluation of the remedial measures now in common use. 

Prerequisite: Fundamentals of Sociology, General Psychology I, or permission of 
instructor. 


ETHNIC RELATIONS SpE 3 
Race relations in the United States and other countries with special emphasis 
on ethnic problems involved in foreign mission activity. 

CuLTuRAL ANTHROPOLOGY AuO 3 


The origin, nature, and diffusion of culture is studied, with special attention to 
contemporary cultures of the world. 
Prerequisite: Fundamentals of Sociology. 


PusLic OPINION AND PROPAGANDA AuE 3 
A study of the problems and processes in the formation of public opinion and 
how public action may be organized through the use of propaganda and pressure 
groups. 

Prerequisite: Social Psychology. 

ELEMENTS OF STATISTICS AuO 2 
Graphic and tabular presentation of qualitative and quantitative data. Compu- 
tation of measures of central tendency and dispersion; probability, time-series 
analysis; and sample correlation. 

INTRODUCTION TO SocIAL RESEARCH SpO 3 
Basic techniques and principles involved in research in the behavioral sciences. 
Prerequisite: Elements of Statistics. 

SOCIOLOGY OF RELIGION Sp 3 
Religion and Religious Institutions in conflict and cooperation with other social 
institutions in modern society. 

READINGS IN SOCIOLOGY 1-4 


This course is restricted to behavioral science majors with a minimum three-point 
average in their major. Students do special study in fields specified by the in- 
structor and meet him for regular conferences each week. 

Prerequisite: Permission of the department. 


INDEPENDENT Stuby (Seniors only) 1-2 
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BIOLOGY 


Lioyp E. Downs, Ph.D., (1944) Professor of Biology 


B.A., Pacific Union College; M.A., Pacific Union College; Ph.D., University of 
Southern California. Head. 


Eiart W. Laturop, Ph.D., (1957) Associate Professor of Botany 
B.A. and M.A., Walla Walla College; Ph.D., University of Kansas. 
Haron R. Miturken, M.A., (1961) Assistant Professor of Biology 


B.A., Atlantic Union College; M.A., University of Virginia; Graduate Study, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, University of Virginia and University of New Hampshire. 


E. A. Wiper, M.A., (1953) Assistant Professor of Biology 


B.A., Union College; M.A., University of Colorado. Graduate study, University 
of Colorado, University of Michigan, University of Oregon and Colorado State 
University. 


Bachelor of Arts degree. Required: 36 hours of which a minimum of 
24 must be in the upper division. A Bachelor of Science degree is avail- 
able. Consult the Department head. 


A minor is available requiring 18 hours of which 10 must be in the 
upper division. Confer with the Department head for course requirements. 


SERVICE COURSES 
Courses offered for General Studies and other departments, 
not applied on the major. 


5. ANATOMY AND PuysioLocy I Au Su 3 


A course for professional nursing and general college students. Included is the 
study of the structure and function of the skeleton, the muscles, and the organ 
systems of the human body, correlated by laboratory experience and demonstra- 
tion. 2 cl: slab. 


6. ANATOMY AND Puysio.ocy II Sp Su 3 
A continuation of Anatomy and Physiology I. 
58. MuicroBIOLOGy Sp Su 4 


A study of the general principles of structure, function, and taxonomy of micro- 
organisms. Includes the study of bacteria, yeasts, molds, protozoa, and other 
related organisms. Designed to broaden the students’ understanding of the 
organisms contributing to decay, fermentation, health, disease,-and the biological 
balance in nature. 3 cl; 3 lab. 


DR. LATHROP MR. MILLIKEN MR. WIDMER 


BIOLOGY 1s 


64. Lire Science (GNST) Aesop si 4 
Physiology and morphology of various organisms with reference to man and his 
environment. 3 cl; 3 lab. 

73. MAMMALIAN ANATOMY Sp Su 2 
Dissection of a large animal. 6 lab. 

Prerequisite: General Zoology I. 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
CHEM 5, 6. GENERAL Cuemistry I, II 10 

11. GrneraL Botany Au 4 
The fundamentals of plant life as studied through the structure and function of 
typical forms. 3 cl; 3 lab. 

15. GeneraL Zoouocy I Au 4 
A study of the structure and function of animal organisms. Representative forms 
of invertebrates and vertebrates of the principal groups of animals are studied 
and compared. 3 cl; 3 lab. 

16. GENERAL Zoo.ocy II Sp. 
A continuation of General Zoology I. 

Prerequisite: General Zoology I. 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
103. CoMPaRATIVE EMBRYOLOGY Sp Su 3 
Gametogenesis, fertilization, cleavage, and early development of representative 
chordates. 2 cl; 3 lab. 
Prerequisite: General Zoology I or equivalent. 
108. MorpuHoiocy oF PLaNnts Spe 


Type forms of thallophytes, bryophytes, and tracheophytes. Life cycles, classifi- 
cation, and structural features emphasized. Transportation charge, $5.00. 2 cl; 
Sylap: 


Prerequisite: General Botany or equivalent. 


CHEM 113, 114 Orcanic CHEmistry or PHYS 51, 52 Cotiece Puysics 8 
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COMPARATIVE ANATOMY Sp 4 


The morphology of several representative vertebrates. 2 cl; 6 lab. 
Prerequisite: General Zoology I or equivalent. 


SYSTEMATIC BOTANY De 


The taxonomy of flowering plants. Includes the study of morphological struc- 
tures used in identification, family characteristics and technique of identification 
and use of a key. Transportation charge, $10.00. 2 cl; 3 lab. 

Prerequisite: General Botany or equivalent. 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 61, 62. 
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BIOLOGY 


PROTOZOOLOGY Au 3 


The morphological, taxonomic, and life history studies of free-living and parasitic 
protozoa. 2 cl; 3 lab. 


Prerequisite: General Zoology I and II. 


PLANT ANATOMY Au 3 


The microscopic anatomy of plant tissues with emphasis on their origin and 
development. 2 cl; 3 lab. 


Prerequisite: General Botany or equivalent. 


PLANT PATHOLOGY Au 3 


The diseases of plants with emphasis on the cause, effect, and control of eco- 
nomically important diseases. The taxonomy and morphology of fungi. Enroll- 
ment limited to 15 students. 2 cl; 3 lab. 


Prerequisite: General Botany, Microbiology or equivalent. 


PARASITOLOGY Au 4 


The common parasites of man and domestic animals. Recognition studies of 
many typical forms. 3 cl; 3 lab. 


Prerequisite: General Zoology I, II or equivalent. 


GENETICS Au 4 


The principles of heredity and variation as demonstrated by animal and plant 
breeding. 3 cl; 3. lab. 


Prerequisite: General Botany or General Zoology I. 


VERTEBRATE PHYSIOLOGY Sp 4 


The basic mechanisms of animal function with emphasis on the human body. 
3 cl; 3 lab. 


Prerequisite: General Zoology I or BIOL 64 Life Science. 


GENERAL ECOLOGY Sp 3 


The interrelations of plants and animals in relation to the environment. Emphasis 
is given to ecological principles and to the composition of typical N. A. Com- 
munities. Transportation charge, $10.00. 2 cl; 3 lab. 


Prerequisite: General Botany or General Zoology I. 


CELL PHysIOLOGY Au 3 


The fundamental life processes of animals, plants, and microorganisms. 2 cl; 
3 lab. 


Prerequisite: General Botany, General Zoology I, or equivalent, and a chemistry 
course. 


Recommended Prerequisites: CHEM 113, 114, Organic Chemistry and PHYS 
51, 52 College Physics, completed or in concurrent registration. 
PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE Sp 3 


The basic philosophies of science with consideration of the origin and distribu- 
tion of species. 
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BIOLOGY 79 


185. HERPETOLOGY Au 3 
Classification, distribution, life habits, and identification of amphibians and 
reptiles. 2 cl; 3 lab, or field trips. Transportation charge, $5.00. 

Prerequisite: General Zoology I, II. 


199. Projects anp Topics In BioLocy Atop sul or 2 


Experimental and library study of a selected problem of limited scope may be 
arranged with the head of the department. Regular conferences will be arranged 
with the head of the department and the instructor concerned. May or may not 
involve original research. Limited to upper division biology majors and specially 
prepared students with a minimum over-all grade-point average of 2.5 and of 
3.0 in the field of biology. Offered either or both semesters. 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 


CHEM 134. BIocHEMISTRY 4 
CHEM 155. Puysicat Cuemistry | 4 
CHEM 156. PuysicaL Cuemistry II 4 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Graduate courses in Biology are offered to enable the major student 
to complete requirements for the degree of Master of Arts, with a major in 
teaching, conferred by La Sierra College. Requirements for the degree, 
which include a fifth-year sequence in the major teaching subject (includ- 
ing six hours of 200-level courses), a fifth-year sequence in the minor 
teaching subject, and a sequence in professional courses, are described in 
detail on pp. 55ff. 


219. ADVANCED GENERAL ECOLOGY Sp 3 
The analysis and interpretation of natural communities and their phenomena. 


Includes observation and recording of data in the field with emphasis on the 
desert and grass-woodland communities. 


Laboratory: 6 hours on alternate Sundays. 2 cl; 3 lab. 
Transportation charge, $10.00. 
Prerequisite: General Ecology. 


244. CyTOLoGy AND CYTOGENETICS Au 3 


A study of the cell and its constituent parts. Special attention will be given to 
the chromosomes and their structure, and their behavior in mitosis and meiosis. 
Their role in the mechanism of heredity will also be considered. 2 cl; 3 lab. 


Prerequisite: Genetics or equivalent. 


BUSINESS AND SECRETARIAL 
) a ADMINISTRATION 


DR. KOORENN 


The objective of the department is to prepare students for competent 
business service in denominational, commercial, and government employ- 
ment and to instill a high degree of moral responsibility as an aid to proper 
relationships with employing organizations, the church, and the com- 
munity. 


The two-year Stenographic Curriculum is listed on page 55. 


Minors are available requiring 18 hours with a minimum of 6 in the 
upper division. Confer with department advisers for course requirements. 


Ratpu L. Koorenny, Ph.D., (1948) Professor of Economics and 
Business Administration 
B.A., Walla Walla College; M.A., Washington State College; Ph.D., University 

of Colorado. Head. 
oe Witrreb Hittock, M.B.A., (1962) Instructor in Business Administration 
MR. HILLOCK B.S., La Sierra College; M.B.A., Indiana University. 


Ricuarp C. Larson, M.A., (1959) Assistant Professor of Business 

Administration 

B.S., La Sierra College; M.A. and additional graduate study, Michigan State Uni- 
versity. On leave 1963-64. 

TRENE E. Ortner, M.A., (1944) — Professor of Secretarial Administration 


B.A., Atlantic Union College; M.A., Boston University; graduate study, University 
of Southern California; Certified Professional Secretary. 


PRUDENCE G. OrtTNER, M.A., (1962) Assistant Professor of 


Secretarial Administration 


B.A., Union College; M.A., Colorado State College; Graduate study, University of 
Colorado, and Andrews University. 


PROGRAM A. Bachelor of Science degree, Accounting major. Re 
quired: 36 hours with a minimum of 20 in the upper 


MR. LARSON vist 
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BUSINESS 81 


PROGRAM B. Bachelor of Science degree, Business Administration 


major. Required: 32 hours with a minimum of 18 in the 
upper division. 


PROGRAM C. Bachelor of Science degree, Secretarial Administration 


major. Required: 34 hours with a minimum of 16 in the 
upper division. 


PROGRAM D. Bachelor of Science degree, Business Education major. 


oe 
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ECON 51, 52. PrincipLes or ECONOMICS 


53. 


Required: 36 hours with a minimum of 18 in the upper 
division. Secondary education courses are selected in 
counsel with the Education Department. 


SERVICE COURSES 


Beginning Typewriting. Au 2 
The techniques of touch typewriting as applied to business and personal use. 5 cl. 
SHORTHAND | Au 4 


Theory of Gregg Shorthand Simplified; simple dictation of familiar matemal. 
(May not be taken for credit by those with previous shorthand training. ) 
SHORTHAND II Au Sp 4 
Speed-building dictation of tamiliar and new material; elementary transcription at 
the typewriter. 

Prerequisite: Shorthand I or equivalent. 

INTERMEDIATE ‘l’YPEWRITING Au Sp SuO 1 
A brief review of basic techniques; increased emphasis on fast and accurate use of 
the typewriter for business and personal use. This course or its equivalent is the 
prerequisite for Clerical Office Practice. 3 cl. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


SECRETARIAL ACCOUNTING Sp 3 
Instruction in accounting fundamentals adapted to the needs of future secre- 
taries and stenographers. Will not apply on a Business Administration, Account- 
ing, or Business Education major. 

INTRODUCTION TO BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT Au 3 
An introductory course designed to acquaint the student with the role of business 
in the American economy. Special emphasis is placed upon managerial functions 
and the decision-making process. 


Business MACHINES Au Sp 2 
Instruction and practice on the machines commonly used in business offices. 
Types of machines included are adding and calculating, duplicating, dictation- 
transcription, and key-punch. 1 cl., 3 lab. 

Prerequisite: Beginning ‘Typewniting or equivalent. 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 61, 62. 
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BUSINESS 


PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING | Au 3 


The fundamental principles of modern account keeping. Accounting for pro- 
prietorships, partnerships, and corporations. Business transactions and accounting 
techniques are studied in text material, classroom discussion, and laboratory 
practice,’ \2 clje3: lab; 


56. PrincrpLes oF AccountTinc II Sp 3 
A continuation of Principles of Accounting I. 2 cl., 3 lab. 

Prerequisite: Principles of Accounting I. 

57. CLERICAL OFFICE PRACTICE Au Sp 3 
Realistic assignments in typewriting, filing, use of the telephone and problems 
in human relations, etc., to prepare for employment. 5 cl. 

Prerequisite: Intermediate Typewniting or equivalent. 

63. DICTATION AND TRANSCRIPTION Au Sp 4 
Further development of shorthand speed plus intensive training in fast and ac- 
curate transcription of mailable letters. 

Prerequisites: Shorthand II and Intermediate Typewriting or equivalents. 

75. INTERMEDIATE ACCOUNTING I Au 3 
A study of the problems of valuation as related to assets, liabilities, and proprietor- 
ships. Accounting implications of corporate organizations, including preparation 
and analysis of accounting statements. 

Prerequisite: Principles of Accounting I and II. 

76. INTERMEDIATE AccouNTING II Sp 3 
A continuation of Intermediate Accounting I. 

Prerequisite: Intermediate Accounting I. 

84. MepicaL TERMINOLOGY Au 3 
The basic areas of medical specialization with particular emphasis on an under- 
standing of terminology and the development of a vocabulary for those expecting 
to work with medical dictation or records or in a medical environment. 

UPPER DIVISION COURSES 

108. ApvANcED SHORTHAND SpO 3 
Dictation and transcription of Congressional Record material at reporting speeds. 
Prerequisite: Dictation and Transcription. 

112. FrperRAL INcoME Tax ACCOUNTING AuO 3 
A study of the provisions of federal income tax laws and regulations affecting the 
determination of net taxable income, including the preparation of tax returns 
for individuals, partnerships, and corporations. 

Prerequisite: Principles of Accounting I and II. 

121. PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT SpO SuO 3 
A survey of the principles and practices involved in administering personnel pro- 
grams; includes analysis of cases. 

ECON 123. Money, BANKING, AND CREDIT AuF, .3 


ECON Oruer Courses 3 
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Funp ACCOUNTING AuE 3 
A study of the accounting principles and methods applicable to fund accounting 
as demonstrated in state and local governments and other public institutions. 
Prerequisite: Principles of Accounting I and II. 


Cost ACCOUNTING AuO 3 


Process and job-order cost accounting, with some attention to standard and 
distribution costs. 
Prerequisite: Principles of Accounting I and II. 


Business Law I Au 3 


Introduction to the law of business consisting of the meaning and administration 
of law, and a study of torts, contracts, and governmental regulation. Special cases 
are used in addition to textual material. 


Business Law II Sp 3 


A continuation of Business Law I. Study of text, cases, and statutes in specific 
types of business contracts. 
Prerequisite: Business Law I. 


Business COMMUNICATIONS AuO 3 
The composition and dictation of business letters and reports. 
AUDITING THEORY AND PRACTICE AuE 3 


Procedures and practices followed by the public accountant in verification of 
accounts and records. The preparation of audit working papers and audit reports. 
Prerequisite: Intermediate Accounting I and II. 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT AuF, SuE 3 
Organizing business and secretarial offices, training office employees, selecting 
equipment, planning office space and the flow of work through the office. 

MepicaL OFFICE PROCEDURES jets: 


The organization of the medical office and typical procedures related to making 
appointments, recording information, and the human relationships involved. 
Transcription from case histories, physical examinations, and medical reports. 
2: Chiyed lab: 

Prerequisites: Clerical Office Practice and Medical Terminology. 


PRINCIPLES OF MARKETING AND ADVERTISING I AuF Su 3 


A survey of the institutions, functions, policies, and economics of the distnbu- 
tion of goods from producers to consumers; relations of the government to 
marketing. 


PRINCIPLES OF MARKETING AND ADVERTISING II myn] wears 
A continuation of Principles of Marketing and Advertising I. 

Prerequisite: Principles of Marketing and Advertising I. 

CurrENT ACCOUNTING THEORY SpO 3 


The study and evaluation of accounting concepts and standards found in current 
accounting literature. 
Prerequisite: Intermediate Accounting I. 
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174. THE PROFESSIONAL SECRETARY SpE 4 


The duties, attitudes, responsibilities and personal qualifications of the profes- 
sional secretary. 3 cl., projects. 
Prerequisites: Dictation and Transcription and Clerical Office Practice. 


182. Business FINANCE SpO SuE 3 


Financial problems of business organization; sources of capital; principles of 
borrowing; relations of finance to the business cycle; distribution of earnings; 
reorganization. 

Prerequisite: Principles of Accounting I and II. 


183. PRocEDURES AND MATERIALS IN Business EpucaTion AuO SpE SuE 3 


Materials and techniques available in teaching shorthand, typing, bookkeeping, 
and general business in the secondary school. Applies only on Business Education 
Major. 

Prerequisite: EDUCATION 165, The American Secondary School, completed 
or in concurrent registration. 


184. ApvaNncepD AccouNTING I AuE 2 
Partnerships, consignments, branches and agencies, consolidations, and fiduciary 
accounting. 

Prerequisite: Intermediate Accounting I and II. 
185. Apvancep Accountinc II SpE 2 


A continuation of Advanced Accounting I. 
Prerequisite: Advanced Accounting I. 


RECOMMENDED ELECTIVE 
MATH 81. Automatic DictraL COMPUTERS 3 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Graduate courses in Business are offered to enable the major student 
to complete requirements for the degree Master of Arts, with a major in 
teaching, conferred by La Sierra College. Requirements for the degree, 
which include a fifth-year sequence in the major teaching subject (includ- 
ing six hours of 200 level courses), a fifth-year sequence in the minor 
teaching subject, and a sequence in professional courses, are described in 
detail on page 55. 

220. SEMINAR IN MARKETING DISTRIBUTION 3 


Analysis of selected marketing problems, institutions, and policies. Specific 
research topics will emphasize recent and current developments in marketing. 
Prerequisite: Principles of Marketing and Advertising. 


230. ADMINISTRATIVE THEORY AND ACTION 3 


A study of behavioral and rational aspects of business decisions. 
Prerequisite: Introduction to Business and Management, or Personnel Manage- 
ment, or Ofhce Management. 


CHEMISTRY 


L. W. Bottmer, Ph.D., (1960) Professor of Chemistry 
A.B., Emmanuel Missionary College; M.S., Ph.D., University of Maryland. Head. 
Luetta LatHaM Kretscumar, M.S., (1952) 
Associate Professor of Chemistry 


B.S. and M.S., University of Washington; Graduate Study, University of Chicago, 
University of Southern California, and University of California. 


WituiaM D. Leecu, Ph.D., (1952) Professor of Chemistry 


B.A., Union College; M.A., University of Southern California; Ph.D., California 
Institute of Technology. 


H. RayMonp SHELDEN, M.S., (1948) Associate Professor of Chemistry 

B.S., Emmanuel Missionary College; M.S., University of Colorado. 

The Department of Chemistry endeavors to provide training for its 
majors so that they are prepared for graduate school or industrial employ- 
ment. It seeks also to provide preparation for those wishing to enter the 
health sciences or the teaching of Chemistry and to develop an apprecia- 
tion for God’s handiwork as exhibited in the science of Chemistry. 

Major Requirements 

BeAr destces CHEM 5, 6, 51, 113, 114, 144, 155, 156, 160 
or CHEM Peo eo aS L444 al bo ke6, 160 
Plus major electives to total 24 hours in the upper 
division. 
Requitcu@orpnatess MA LH ily 2) PHYS 513952: 
FOR pl cannon 1) 
Recommended: BIOL 15, 16 or 11: PHYS 151, 152. 


SERVICE COURSES 


Courses offered for General Studies or other departments, 
not applied on the major 
1. GENERAL CHEMISTRY 3 


A brief non-mathematical study of inorganic, organic, and biological chemistry. 
Credit not acceptable for premedical, predental, or medical technology programs. 
Zach) 3-hr lab. 


2. GENERAL CHEMISTRY 3 
A continuation of General Chemistry (CHEM 1!) 
71. ELEMENTARY ORGANIC CHEMISTRY + 


A limited course designed for the non-major. 3 cl.; 1 3-hr. lab. 
Prerequisite: General Chemistry (CHEM 1, 2 or 5, 6). 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 61, 62. 
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CHEMISTRY 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


GENERAL CHEMISTRY 5 
A standard freshman course in general college chemistry, including qualitative 
analysis. 3 cl., 2 3-hr. labs. 
Prerequisite: High School chemistry or physics; or General Chemistry (CHEM 1) 
and College Algebra completed or in concurrent registration. 


GENERAL CHEMISTRY 5 
A continuation of General Chemistry (CHEM 5). 
GENERAL CHEMISTRY 5 


An advanced general course. 3 cl., 2 3-hr. labs. 
Prerequisite: High school chemistry, physics and suitable score in the aptitude 
test. (Credit cannot be earned in both Chemistry 5, 6 and 7, 8). 


GENERAL CHEMISTRY : 
A continuation of General Chemistry (CHEM 7). 
QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS 4 


Designed to acquaint the student with the theory, methods, and calculations of 
gravimetric and volumetric analysis. Proficiency in the use of the slide rule will 
be helpful. 2 cl., 2 3-hr. labs. 

Prerequisites: General Chemistry (CHEM 5, 6 or 7, 8). 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


OrGANIC CHEMISTRY 4 
A systematic course, intended primarily for premedical and predental students. 
3-el), 2) 3-hes labs: 

Prerequisites: General Chemistry (CHEM 5, 6 or 7, 8). 


OrGANIC CHEMISTRY 4 
A continuation of Organic Chemistry (CHEM 113). 
BIOCHEMISTRY 4 


Chemical reactions in living tissues and the functions of enzymes, vitamins, 
and hormones in controlling these reactions in plants and animals. 3 cl., 1 3-hr. 
lab. 

OrGANIC SYNTHESIS 2 


A course designed to help fit the student for research. Laboratory work consists 
of the preparation and purification of a number of typical organic compounds. 
1 ely 1 3-hr. ab. 

Prerequisite: Organic Chemistry (CHEM 113, 114) 

QUALITATIVE ORGANIC ANALYSIS z 
The classification and identification of organic compounds and mixtures. 1 cl., 
1 3-hr. lab. 

Prerequisite: Organic Chemistry (CHEM 113, 114). 

PHysIcAL CHEMISTRY 4 


The fundamental physico-chemical concepts and laws. 3 cl., 3 lab. 
Prerequisites: CHEM 5, 6 or 7, 8; MATH 71, 72; PHYS 5, 52 or 71, 72, 73, 74. 
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PuHysiIcAL CHEMISTRY 4 
A continuation of Physical Chemistry (CHEM 155). 
INSTRUMENTAL METHODS OF ANALYSIS 4 


The laboratory program includes the use of the spectrophotometer, gas chromato- 
graph, and with polarizing microscope as well as some electrometric methods of 
analysis and radioisotope techniques. 

Prerequisite: Physical Chemistry completed or in concurrent registration. 
PROCEDURES AND MATERIALS IN ‘TEACHING PHYSICAL SCIENCE 2 
Techniques in the teaching of Physical Science in the secondary school. Not 
applied on the major. 

Prerequisite: EDUC 165, The American Secondary School, completed or in 
concurrent registration. 

PROJECTS AND Topics IN CHEMISTRY . 2 


Open only to senior chemistry majors. Up to four hours of credit may be earned. 
Offered both semesters. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
Graduate courses in Chemistry are offered to enable the major student 


to complete requirements for the degree Master of Arts, with a major in 
teaching, conferred by La Sierra College. Requirements for the degree, 
which include a fifth-year sequence in the major teaching subject (includ- 
ing six hours of 200-level courses), a fifth-year sequence in the minor 
teaching subject, and a sequence in professional courses, are described in 
detail on pp. 55ff. 
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ECONOMICS 


Rapy L. Koorenny, Ph.D., (1948) 


ei ) Professor of Economics and Business Administration 
See Business and Secretarial Administration. 


The Department of Economics offers courses to be used as cognates 
in various major sequences such as Business or as items in various minor or 
special sequences. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES , 


51. PrincipLes oF Economics I 3 
Resources and national income formation; agricultural and industrial organization 
of production; labor organizations; the money and credit system; price theory 
and allocation of resources; the theory of income distribution; international trade 
theory; public finance; economic policies and government. 

52. PrincreLes oF Economics II 3 


A continuation of Principles of Economics II. 
Prerequisite: Principles of Economics I. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Principles of Economics I, II is prerequisite to all upper division courses. 


123. Money, BANKING, AND CREDIT 3 
The banking system of the United States and its functions. The monetary sys- 
tem; credit and its functions. The relationship of banking, money and credit to 
business. 

131. Pusriic FINANCE 3 
Taxation, public expenditures, debt, and fiscal policy. The role of public finance 
in prosperity and depression, peace and war. Includes national, state and local 
taxation. 

142. Economics oF BusINEss CYCLES 3 
The measurement, description, and major theories of cyclical fluctuations in 
modern industrial economies; evaluation of anticyclical policies. 

162. Lasor EcoNoMIcs 3 


The development and economic effects of trade unions, including a study of the 
problems associated with the determination of wages, hours, and working condi- 
tions in the American economy. 


172. History or Economic THOUGHT 3 


Development of economic thought from ancient to modern times, with the 
emphasis on the classical period to the present. 


EDUCATION 


Grorce T’. Srmpson, E'd.D., (1947) Professor of Education and Psychology | 
B.A., Walla Walla College; M.A., University of Denver; Ed.D., Columbia Uni- Fa #@ ee 
versity. Head. DR. SIMPSON 

GrorceE H. Akers, M.A., (1959) Assistant Professor of Education 
B.A., Washington Missionary College; M.A., ‘Temple University. On leave 1963-64. 


STANLEY Butt, Ph.D., (1960) Professor of Education and Psychology 


See Behavioral Science. 


WatteR Como, M.A., (1962) Assistant Professor of Religion 


B.A., Pacific Union College; M.A., Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary. 
Graduate study, University of California, Berkeley. 


Mary Wirtcury Groomg, M.A., (1938) 


Associate Professor of Elementary Teacher Education 


B.A., University of Redlands; M.A., Claremont Graduate School; Graduate Study, 
University of Denver. 


Janet Jacoss, B.A., (1958) Instructor in Education [Re 
B.A., Union College; Graduate Study, University of Illinois and Claremont Gradu- MR COMM 
ate School. 


MayBeEL JENSEN, M.A., (1925) 


Professor Emeritus of Elementary Teacher Education 
B.A., Union College; M.A., University of Southern California. 


Witiarp H. Metre, M.A. Assistant Professor of Education 


B.A., Walla Walla College; M.A., University of Washington; Graduate study, 
University of Washington, University of California, Los Angeles. 


Anprew N. Netson, Ph.D., (1961) Professor of Education 
B.A., Walla Walla College; Ph.D., University of Washington. 


GerorcE Piatner, M.Ed., (1962) Assistant Professor of Education 


B.A., M.S. in Ed. and M.Ed., University of Southern California; Graduate Study, 
Baylor University. 


Tracy R. TEreve, M.Ed., (1961) Instructor in Education 


B.A., Atlantic Union College; M.Ed. and graduate study, Boston University. NR ER 
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The Department of Education has as its major purpose the prepara- 
tion of teachers for elementary, intermediate and secondary schools. De- 
grees and credentials needed for such services are provided for in the 
various curriculums offered at La Sierra College. The College is accredited 
by the California State Board of Education to prepare candidates for the 
General Elementary Credential. 


DEGREES AND CREDENTIALS 


The degree Master of Arts with emphasis on elementary and second- 
ary teaching is described on pp. 51-56 of this CATALOGUE, with the 
credential requirements which may be included. These curriculums con- 
form to the new credential structure which is being prepared by the State 
Department of Education for operation in 1965. Students entering the 
junior year of teacher education programs after July 1, 1963, will come 
under the new plans. Students who will graduate under the current plans 
should consult the Education Department staff for direction in curricular 
planning. 


The Baccalaureate degree is conferred upon candidates who complete 
requirements for the following credentials with the regular graduation 
requirements outlined on p. 45 of this CATALOGUE. 


Credentials available include: 


Standard and Professional elementary and secondary Teaching credentials and 
credentials in supervision and administration issued by the Department of 
Education of the General Conference of Seventh-day Adventists. 

The General Elementary Credential issued by the State Department of Education. 


The General Secondary Credential and special credentials in Art, Business Educa- 
tion, Home Economics, Music, Physical Education and Speech issued by the 
State Department of Education. 


The specific curriculums leading to the degrees and credentials are 
not presented here, The student is referred to the La Sierra College Bulle- 
tin on Teacher Education and to advisers in the Department of Education. 
Curriculums in Teacher Education listed in the 1960-61 College Catalogue 
may be followed by students working toward degrees and credentials, even 
though residence has been broken. 
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Admission to Teacher Education 


Admission to La Sierra College does not automatically entitle a student to become 
a candidate for a teaching credential. Al! students must start and maintain a 
personal cumulative file. Information regarding this folder can be obtained in the 
ofhce of the Director of Student Teaching. Items included in this file are: a course 
of study outline, an autobiography, test results, physical examination and letters of 
recommendation. This folder must be complete before the student can make 
application for the directed teaching program. 


Directed Teaching 
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Admission to La Sierra College or to the teacher education program does not 
automatically admit the student to directed teaching. The student must complete 
the file mentioned above and submit an application for directed teaching to the 
Teacher Education Council. The application cannot be submitted until the student 
has his cumulative folder on file and has completed a minimum of 12 semester 
hours of professional education and one semester in residence. Approval of the 
Teacher Education Council must be obtained before the student will be allowed 
to register for Directed Teaching. Further information can be obtained from the 
Director of Student Teaching. 


Psychology 5 is prerequisite to all education courses. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION [| 7 


An orientation course for future teachers. Student activities include reading, 
discussion, observation, participation and evaluation of classroom activities. 
Required California statutory tests may be given in this course. 


INTRODUCTION TO E\DUCATION II ] 
A continuation of Introduction to Education I. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


AuDIO-VISUAL 2 


The development and analysis of audio-visual materials used as aids in the 
learning process; operation and care of equipment; laboratory projects. 


Learninc: It’s Nature and Theory (PSY) 3 


‘TECHNIQUES OF LEADERSHIP Sp 2 


Ways of organizing groups, securing participation, promoting intercommunication, 
and reaching decisions. The functioning of the school administrator as a leader 
in all phases of the educational program of the school. 


Music IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL (MUS) See 
Human GrowTH AND DEVELOPMENT (PSY) 3 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM AND MetTuops I 2 


A survey of the work of the elementary school in terms of curriculum organ- 
ization, materials, and methods, with emphasis on language arts. 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 61, 62 
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EDUCATION 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CuRRICULUM AND MEtTuHops II ia 
A continuation of Elementary School Curriculum and Methods I with emphasis 
on social studies (Bible, history, geography, and civics). 

READING IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 2 
A comprehensive consideration of the methods, materials, and instructional aids 
for teaching reading in the elementary school. Observation and participation, 
for a semester, in the Demonstration School provides an opportunity for the 
analysis of individual and group reading problems. 

ARITHMETIC IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 2 
A comprehensive consideration of the methods, materials and instructional aids 
for the teaching of arithmetic in the elementary school. Directed observation 
is provided in the Demonstration School. 


PRINCIPLES OF CHRISTIAN E:DUCATION 3 
A survey of the basic principles of education. Offered both semesters. 
PRINCIPLES OF GUIDANCE 2 


Methods, organizations, and aims in the educational, vocational, health, and 
civic-ethical-social guidance of students. 


EDUCATIONAL MEASUREMENTS 3 


The principles of educational measurement with the use, evaluation, and in- 
terpretation of tests as they pertain to the elementary and secondary grades. 
S2cl ul: lab. 

ScHOOL ADMINISTRATION 3 


The general administrative problems applicable to elementary, junior academy, 
and secondary school: finance, public relations, guidance, personnel, curriculum 
development, and the supervision of extracurricular activities. 


THE AMERICAN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL z 


This course acquaints the prospective teacher with techniques in organizing and 
managing the modem elementary classroom. Attention will be directed to 
organization, grouping, pupil progress, classroom records, analysis and treatment 
of behavior problems, ethics, and community relationships. 


PHILOSOPHY AND HIsToRY OF E;DUCATION 3 


The philosophy and history of sacred and secular educational writings. Emphasis 
is given to the concepts of representative educational thinkers as their philosophy 
applies to modern educational thought. 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 2 


A study of significant sociological data, trends and principles which are applic- 
able to educational policies and practice. Special emphasis is placed on relation- 
ships between the school and the community and to social backgrounds where 
functional education is a factor in social change. Fundamentals of Sociology is 
recommended to precede. 


THE AMERICAN SECONDARY SCHOOL 2 


A consideration of the organization, development, objectives, learning activities, 
evaluation methods, and instructional procedures of the secondary school. 
Offered both semesters when required. 
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THE ExcrepTionaL Cuitp (PSY) 2 
Menta Dericiency (PSY) 2 
THE GIFTED CuILp (PSY) 2 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE (ENG) Auk Suk 2 
PROCEDURES AND MATERIALS FOR SECONDARY TEACHING 2 


A general study of the techniques of teaching secondary school subjects. Specific 
courses are listed in the Departments of Business and Secretarial Administration, 
English, Home Economics, Modern Languages, Music, the Physical Sciences, 
and Speech; these are available for Education credit. 

Prerequisite: The American Secondary School, completed or in concurrent regis- 
tration. 


DrrECTED TEACHING IN THE ELEMENTARY ScHooL Au Sp Su 2-10 


Open only to seniors or graduates after at least one semester in residence. 

Each basic methods course must carry at least a grade of C for admittance to 
and continuance of student teaching. Long blocks of time for this course are 
necessary. ‘The work is directed by a supervising teacher, coordinator, and 
director of teacher education. The student may provide his own transportation, 
or, if this is not possible, the transportation will be furnished by the College on 
a cost basis. 

Prerequisite: At least 12 hours of Education courses. 


DrIRrECTED ‘TEACHING IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL Au Sp 2-8 


A course in which the student teacher observes, participates in class activities, 
makes lesson plans, and teaches under the supervision of the secondary school 
supervisor and with the counsel of the head of the college Department of Second- 
ary Education. The student must be recommended by both his major (or minor) 
professor and the director of teacher education when making application to the 
Teacher Education Council for validation of his registration in this course. 
Prerequisites: At least 12 hours of professional education, including The American 
Secondary School and Procedures and Materials for Secondary Teaching, and 
completion of at least one semester in residence. 


GRADUATE COURSES 
MeEtTHOopDs AND MATERIALS OF RESEARCH i 


PsyCHOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS OF E:\DUCATION 2 


A systematic examination of the contributions of psychology to educational 
theory and practice. Learning theory and its implications for human develop- 
ment will be central concerns of the course. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL SERVICES IN SECONDARY AND 


HicHer EDUCATION 2 


A critical examination of operation of student personnel services in American 
secondary schools and colleges. 
Prerequisite: Principles of Guidance. 
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SocIAL FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION 2 


The study of education as a social institution. The course will organize around 
such concerns as social change, historic precedents, contemporary, national and 
world affairs affecting education, forces in policy determination. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 2 


Background of the elementary school, including modern techniques of develop- 
ment and administration. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 2 


Modern techniques of organization, development, and administration of the 
school program from the junior high school through the junior college. 


CURRICULUM PLANNING 2 


Investigation of the curriculum in the elementary and secondary schools organized 
around such topics as: selection and organization of materials; evaluation; super- 
vision of curriculum improvement; articulation of elementary and secondary 
curricula with higher education. 


CuRRICULUM RESEARCH 1-14 


Open to experienced teachers in the elementary or secondary school. Detailed 
comprehensive research in one area of the curriculum in the elementary or 
secondary school. New teaching methods, materials, techniques will be surveyed 
as well as the application of these new developments in the classroom. 


EDUCATIONAL AND CAREER PLANNING 2 


Occupational and educational information, methods of collecting and disseminat- 
ing such information, vocational and educational placement, vocational choice 
theory and occupational trends; work experience programs. 


SCHOOL FINANCE Z 


Principles, problems involved in financing schools generally; emphasis upon 
practice and problems. (Permission of instructor required. ) 


SEMINAR IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 2 


Group and individual study of the major trends in elementary education method- 
ology. The course provides opportunity for experienced teachers to gain compe- 
tency in teaching particular areas such as reading, language arts, social studies, 
arithmetic, science, art and music. 

Prerequisites: Teaching Experience and consent of the Instructor. 


COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE SEMINAR 2 


Interviewing and counseling methods, use of tests and records in understanding 
the individual student, the function of teacher, administrator and specialist in 
the guidance services. 

Prerequisite: Principles of Guidance or equivalent experience. 


SUPERVISION IN E.LEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 3 


Principles and practices of supervision, curriculum and teaching methods, 
evaluation in elementary and secondary schools. (Permission of instructor 
required. ) 
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CouNSELING THEORY AND ‘TECHNIQUES 2 


Counseling theory and techniques, interviewing, social case work, parent counsel- 
ing, and case study methods. Study of directive, non-directive and other tech- 
niques of counseling and the application to the guidance of students. 
Prerequisite: Principles of Guidance. 


Group Process THEORY AND PROCEDURES 2 


Group guidance, and the theories of group interaction and the communication 
process applied to the school setting. 


INTELLIGENCE ‘T’ESTING PRACTICUM 4 


Administration and usage of individual intelligence tests as well as tests of special 
ability. Emphasis on the WISC, WAIS, Stanford-Binet, 3rd Revision, Arthur 
Point Scale and others. 

Prerequisites: Human Growth and Development, and Educational Measurements. 
FreLp WorkK IN ELEMENTARY OR SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN 


ADMINISTRATION OR GUIDANCE iz 


LecAL ASPECTS OF EDUCATION 2 


Legal principles governing federal, state, county, and city school organization and 
administration. The private school situation also is considered. (Permission of 
instructor required. ) 


SEMINAR IN THE I’ EACHING OF SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 3 


A study of the accepted objectives of science and mathematics as well as a 
consideration of ways in which these can produce a reasonably integrated program 
of science and mathematics extending from grades 1 through 14. 


MastTeEr’s PROJECT 2 
MaASTER’S ‘THESIS 4 


TEACHERS 
OFFICE 


DR. NEFF MRS. LITTLE 


MISS BEATTY 


MRS. BULL MRS. SMITH 


DR. LEWIS MRS. TEELE 


DR. MOBLEY 


ENGLISH 


Mertin L. Nerr, Ph.D., (1961) 
Professor of English 
B.A., Pacific Union College; M.A., Ph.D., 
University of Washington. Head. 


Lituian L. Beatty, M.A., (1946) 


Associate Professor of English 
B.A., Walla Walla College; M.A., Stanford 
University; graduate study, University of 
Southern California. 
Nancy Murpocu Butt, M.A., (1960) 
Assistant Professor of English 
B.A., Emmanuel Missionary College; M.A., 
Pacific Union College. 
Ricuarp B,. Lewis, Ph.D., (1961) 
Professor of English 


B.A., Pacific Union College; M.A., University 
of Southern California; Ph.D., Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


Heten F, Litre, M.A., (1960) 
Associate Professor of English 


B.A., Union College; M.A., University of Ne- 
braska; Graduate study, Harvard University and 
University of Southern California. 


Lawrence E.. Mostey, Ph.D., (1952) 
Associate Professor of English 


B.A., Emmanuel Missionary College; M.A., 
University of Michigan; Ph.D., Michigan State 
University. 


C. A. OureHant, M.A., 


See Journalism. 


Vivian Situ, M.A., (1962) 


Instructor in English 
B.A., Walla Walla College; M.A., Pacific 
Union College. 


MariLyn ‘TEELE, M.Ed., (1961) 


Instructor in Education 


B.A., Atlantic Union College; M.Ed., Gradu- 
ate study, Boston University. 
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‘The English Department aims to equip the general college student 
with (a) information and spirit for the enjoyment of literary art and history 
and (b) efficiency in organizing his thoughts into effective writing. Addi- 
tional aims for the English major are scholarship in literature and composi- 
tion adequate for teaching and graduate study. 


Mayor ReguirEMEnts: Thirty hours in addition to English 1-2, with 
a minimum of 24 in the upper division. Prescribed courses; English 61, 
62; 105-106; two courses in American Literature 171-175; and 197-198. 
English 105-106 may be waived by credit in Journalism 55-56 or its 
equivalent. A related requirement, in addition to the General Studies 
history requirement, is HIST 107-108, British Civilization (2, 2). 


A minor is available requiring 18 hours, of which 8 must be in the 
upper division. Confer with the Department head for course requirements. 


SERVICE COURSES 


Courses offered for General Studies or other departments, 
not applied on the major. 


0. FUNCTIONAL GRAMMAR AND LANGUAGE EXLEMENTS Au Sp Su 0 
A concentrated non-credit review course prerequisite to English 1-2 for all stu- 
dents who do not pass the English Placement Test. (3-hour load) 

1. FREsHMAN Composition (GNST) Au Sp 3 
A study of the techniques and practices of expository writing with weekly themes 
and a library paper. 

Prerequisite: Satisfactory performance on the English Placement Test. 

2. INTRODUCTION TO LITERATURE (GNST) Au Sp 3 
Introduction to literature and a continuation of composition. Study is made of 
the several genres of literature with particular attention to literary techniques. 
The student is expected to read selected passages from representative authors and 
to write critically about them. 

Prerequisite: Freshman composition, and introduction to literature are pre- 
requisite to all other courses in English. 

5. ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS Au 0 
A non-credit class for those who need accelerated drill in the basic structure and 
idiom of English. (3-hour load) 

71. IpEas AND Eruics oF LirEraTuRE I (GNST) Au 3 
Study of literature and the nature of literature through the reading of great 
prose and poetry in World literature. Provides an introduction and background 
in the study of other literatures and other fields of cultural history. 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 61, 62. 
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ENGLISH 
IpEAs AND Evruics oF Literature II (GNST) Sp 3 
A continuation of Ideas and Ethics of Literature I. 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE AuFE SuE 2 


A survey of children’s literature and the criteria for the selections used in ele- 
mentary teaching not applied on the major. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE I| Au 3 


The principal works of English literature based on readings to represent writers, 
literary forms, and significant currents of thought. For English majors. 


SuRvEY OF ENcuisH LITERATURE II Sp 3 
A continuation of Survey of English Literature I. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
(Courses marked by a + are open only to English majors and 
graduate students except with permission of the instructor.) 
CrEATIVE WRITING | AuE 2 


Advanced study of the principles of effective composition; practice in creative 
writing according to needs, abilities, and interests of the students. 


CreaTIVE Writinc II SpE 2 
A continuation of Creative Wniting I. 
THE WRITING OF POETRY 2 


Primarily for students seriously interested in the technique and composition of 
poetry. 
THE ENcLIsH LANGUAGE SpE Suk 


The history of the language from its origins to current usage. Not available for 
General Studies. 


THE ENGiisH BIBLE AS LITERATURE 2 


A study of the Bible as literary art among the world’s supreme masterpieces. 
This course applies on the English major or minor but will not satisfy the 
three-hour literature requirement for General Studies. 


Old and Middle English 


ANGLO-SAXON AND MeEpDIEVAL LITERATURE AuO 3 


The Old English is studied in translation. Middle English, including Chaucer, 
is studied in the original. 


THe AGE OF CHAUCER* SpO 3 


Literature of the Renaissance 
ENGLIsH RENAISSANCE AuF; 3 
Mitton* SpE 3 
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Dramatic Literature 


‘THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE DRAMA AuO 3 
SHAKESPEARE* SpO 3 
Fighteenth Century Literature 
Neo-Crassic POETRY AND PROSE Aue 
PoPE AND JOHNSON* SpO 3 
‘The Nineteenth Century 
THE Romantic AGE 3 


The Romantic ascendancy studied through the works in poetry and prose from 
1785-1832. 


THe Romantic Poets? Auk, 3 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, and Keats. 

NINETEENTH CENTURY PROSE SuO 3 
THE VICTORIAN PoETs* SpE 3 


A study of the poets from Tennyson to Hardy as a reflection of the ideals and 
philosophy of the age. 


American Literature 


THE COLONIAL AND E;\ARLY NATIONAL PERIOD 3 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AMERICAN WRITERS SuO 3 
THE AMERICAN ROMANTIC IDEALISTS* Sp 3 
Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville. 

THE AMERICAN REALISTt SpE SuE 3 


Whitman, Howells, James, Twain. 
Other Courses 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN LITERATURE OF THE ‘T'WENTIETH CENTURY 
Spouse > 
History OF LITERATURE CRITICISM? AuE 3 


A brief survey of the major literary criticism from Aristotle to the relatively 
recent past; also a study of general current criteria in evaluating literary works. 
Prerequisite: Literature major or minor status. 

PROCEDURES AND MATERIALS IN ‘TEACHING ENNGLISH* 2 
A course for those preparing to teach the language arts in secondary schools. 
Objectives, methods, materials, and problems are considered. 

Prerequisite: EDUC 165, The American Secondary School, completed or in 
concurrent registration. 


DIRECTED READING 1-3 
ENGLISH Major PROSEMINAR I ] 


Required of English majors in the senior year and recommended to minors. Only 
majors and minors in the department are admitted. The senior major exam- 
ination in English will be given during the last month of the semester. 
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198. Enciish Major PRrosemMinar II ] 
A continuation of English Major Proseminar I. 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Graduate courses in English are offered to enable the student to 
complete requirements for the degree Master of Arts, with a major in 
English, conferred by Loma Linda University, and for the degree Master 
of Arts, with a major in teaching, conferred by La Sierra College. Require- 
ments for the Loma Linda University degree are described in the Bulletin 
of the Graduate School. Requirements for the La Sierra degree, which 
include a fifth-year sequence in the major teaching subject (including six 
hours of 200-level courses), a fifth-year sequence in the minor teaching 
subject, and a sequence in professional courses, are described on pp. 55ff. 


201. DrrecTeD WRITING 2 
An advanced course for mature writers who are working seriously on their own 
initiative on literary projects. Applicants will be accepted only after samples of 
their writing have been submitted to the English Department. 


281. CHAUCER 3 
282. SPENSER 3 
283. SHAKESPEARE 3 
284. MILTON 3 
285. WorDSwoRTH AND SHELLEY 3 
287. TENNYSON AND BROWNING 3 
288. CoLontaL AMERICAN LITERATURE 3 
289. EMERSON AND THOREAU 3 
290. HawTHORNE AND MELVILLE 3 
291. Mark Twain, HowELLs, AND JAMES 3 
292. ‘TWENTIETH CENTURY LITERATURE 3 
293. CRITICISM 2-3 
295. SprEcIAL RESEARCH 2-3 
296. ‘THESIS 3 
297. GRADUATE READING COURSE 1-3 


FRENCH—See Modern Languages. 
GERMAN-—See Modern Languages. 


MR. NAPIER MISS ATTEBERRY MR. CHRISTENSEN 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


WituuaM J. Napier, M.S., (1950) 
Associate Professor of Physical Education 


B.A., Union College; M.S., University of Colorado; Graduate study, University of 
Oregon. Head. On leave 1963-64. 


Maxine ATTEBERRY, M.S., R.N. Professor of Professional Nursing 


(Dean, Loma Linda University, School of Nursing) 
B.S., Pacific Union College; M.S., University of Southern California. 


VIKTOR CHRISTENSEN, M.A., (1962) Instructor in Physical Education 
B.A., La Sierra College; M.A., Fresno State College. Acting Head. 

WattTerR Hamerstoucu, B.A., (1963) Instructor in Physical Education 
B.A., La Sierra College. , 

BarBaRA REEL Harsany, M.S., (1959) 


Assistant Professor of Physical Education 
B.S., Walla Walla College; M.S., University of Southern California. 


Mary Corsy Monrteiru, M.A., R.N., (1958) 


Associate Professor of Health Education 
B.S., Walla Walla College; M.A., University of Southern California. 


EuceNnE Nasu, M.M. (See Music Department) 


The Department of Health and Physical Education has the following 
functions: (1) Instruction in a variety of physical activities, (2) Recreation 
and intramural program, and (3) Professional preparation of teachers and 
recreational leaders. 


PROGRAM A. Bachelor of Arts degree in Health and Physical Educa- 
tion. Required: 24 hours in the upper division, plus 16 
hours of Education, including 103. Audio Visual, 190. 
Directed Teaching in the Secondary School. Students 
who prefer a Bachelor of Science degree should confer 
with the head of the Department. 


A minor is available requiring 20 hours, of which 10 must be in the 
upper division. Confer with the Department head for course requirements. 


MRS. HARSANY 


MRS. MONTEITH 


102 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


SERVICE COURSES 


Courses offered for General Studies or other departments, 
not applied on the major. 


7. FRESHMAN PuysicaL Epucation I (GNST) Au ¥2 

8. FRESHMAN PuysicaL Epucation II (GNST) Spi y2 
All freshmen students are required to take a fitness and swimming test pnor to 
registration. Assignment to activities is elective in that students may select from 
a variety of activities within each of the three following areas: aquatics (unless 
excused by waiver test); recreational activities; and individual activities. Medical 
Cadet is required of all freshmen men students who have not completed their 
military or medical cadet services. Students who are physically unable to partici- 
pate in regular activities will register for a program of modified activities as pre- 
scribed by their physician. 

24. INTRODUCTION TO NuRSING AND COMMUNITY HEALTH Z 
The role of the nurse as a member of the health team, in the hospital and the 
community. 

55. SopHomore Puysicat Epucation I (GNST) Au 42 

56. SopHomoreE PuysicaL Epucation II (GNST) Spyz 

59. Heattu Princietes (GNST) Au Sp 2 
Principles of community and personal health applied to daily living. 

LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
BIOL 5, 6. ANAaTtoMy AND PHYSIOLOGY Au Su, Sp Su 6) 
BIOL 58. MrcroproLtocy Sp Su 4 

25. INTRODUCTION TO HEALTH AND PuysicaL EDUCATION Au 2 
Onentation and evaluation of the students’ aptitude and abilities as prospective 
teachers in health, physical education, and recreation. 

37. PROFESSIONAL TEAM Activities I Au 1 
Advanced skills in flagball (men), field hockey (women), soccer, and basketball. 

38. PROFESSIONAL TEAM Activities II Sp | 
Advanced skills in track, volleyball, and softball. 

83. PROFESSIONAL INDIVIDUAL AcTIvITIES | Au | 
Advanced skills in golf, tennis, and gymnastics. 

84. PROFESSIONAL INDIvipuAL Activities IT Sp | 
Advanced skills in badminton, skating, and archery. 

H EC 99. Human Nutrition Au Sp Su 2 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 61, 62. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION 103 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


SAFETY AND PREVENTION OF INJURIES AuO 2 
First aid safety measures, bandaging, and massage for the prevention of injuries. 
Tiel] 3 abe 

‘TECHNIQUES IN AQUATICS SpO 2 
The development of skills in swimming, with emphasis on teaching methods. 
lecl.2uab. 

HEALTH E;DUCATION AuE 2 
The teacher’s function in the health program of the school, the home, and the 
community. 

‘TECHNIQUES IN ELEMENTARY PuysicaL EDUCATION Sp Su) 2 


PRINCIPLES AND History oF HEALTH 

AND PuysicaL EDUCATION SpE 3 
The history and contemporary significance of Health and Physical Education and 
its role in the school curriculum. 

TECHNIQUES OF THE ADAPTIVE PROGRAM SspO 2 
Physical examination, corrective procedures, and follow-up studies for students not 
suited to the regular activities courses. 

‘TECHNIQUES IN TEAM ACTIVITIES AuE 3 
Detailed analysis of teaching skills. 

Prerequisite: Professional ‘Team Activities I, II. 

‘TECHNIQUES IN INDIVIDUAL ACTIVITY An 
Detailed analysis of teaching skills. 

Prerequisite: Professional Individual Activities I, II. 

ADMINISTRATION OF HEALTH AND PuysicaL E;DUCATION AuE 3 
The organization and administration of the health and physical education pro- 
gram on the elementary and secondary levels. 

KINESIOLOGY SpE 3 
Anatomical and mechanical studies of human motion in work and exercise. 
Prerequisite: BIOL 5, Anatomy and Physiology. 

PHysIoLoGy OF E;XERCISE SpO 3 
Physiological studies of muscular exercise. 

Prerequisite: BIOL 5, 6, Anatomy and Physiology. 

RECREATIONAL LEADERSHIP AuO 3 
The organization of recreational programs in crafts, music, games, and other 
outdoor activities, with attention to the Master Guide program. 

PROBLEMS IN HEALTH AND PHysICAL EDUCATION 1-4 
Prerequisite: Permission of the instructor. 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


T oe) Wirrrep J. Arey, Ph.D.,, (1941) Professor of History 
B.A., Walla Walla College; M.A. and Ph.D., University of Washington. Head. 
DR. AIREY Freperick G. Hoyt, Ph.D., (1955) 


Associate Professor of History and Political Science 
B.A., La Sierra College; M.A., Ph.D., Claremont Graduate School. 
WituiaM M. Lanveen, Ph.D., LL.D., (1958) Professor of History 


B.A., Walla Walla College; Ph.D., University of Michigan; LL.D., Walla Walla 
College. 


M. J. Sorenson, Ph.D., (1959) Assistant Professor of Religion 


B.A., Union College; M.A. and Ph.D., University of Nebraska; graduate study, 
Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary. 


The major in History is appropriate for students preparing for medi- 
cine, dentistry, law, or the ministry, for prospective teachers who wish to 
enter graduate study, and for students seeking a background in liberal arts 
studies. 


POLS 55, 56. United States Constitution, and 165, 166. The Far 
East in World Affairs may be included. 


Requirements for the major in History: 20 hours in upper division 


history. Cognate requirements: 12 hours selected in consultation with the 
head of the Department. 


DR. HOYT 


Sequences in Political Science are to be selected in consultation with 
the head of the Department or designated advisor and may be useful for 
secondary teachers, pre-law students and others. 

Minors are available requiring 18 hours of which 6 or 10 must be in the 
upper division. Confer with Department heads for course requirements. 


HISTORY 
SERVICE COURSES 
Courses offered for General Studies or other departments, 
not applied on the major 


DR. LANDEEN The following four courses are required of all History majors: 


51. History oF WEsTERN CrvinizaTion I (GNST) 3 
Emphasis on political, economic, religious, social, and cultural institutions. 
Ue See 52. History or WEsTERN CrviuizaTion II (GNST) 3 


A continuation of History of Western Civilization I. 
Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 61, 62 
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HISTORY 105 


AMERICAN History AND InstrTuTIONS I (GNST) 3 


From the period of colonization to the present. This course fulfills the state re- 
quirement in American History and Constitution, and California Constitution. 


AMERICAN History AND Institutions II (GNST) 3 
A continuation of American History and Institutions I. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


History oF ANTIQuITY I Zz 


The ancient kingdoms of the Near East, Egypt, and Greece, particularly as they 
telate to Bible history. 


History oF Antigutty II Z 
A continuation of History of Antiquity I. Rome. 

MEDIEVAL E\uROPE 3 
Western Europe from Constantine to the thirteenth century. 

BritisH CrivILizaTION I 2 
England and the Empire to 1815. 

British CrviLizaTIon IT ts 
A continuation of British Civilization I to the present. 

ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL History 3 
The growth of English law to 1485. 

WESTERN AMERICA Z 
The development of the American West. 

CALIFORNIA History AND GOVERNMENT zZ 


A continuation of Western America and California I. 
The second semester emphasizes California History and government. 


Europe Since 1914 I 2 
Europe Since 1914 II 2 
A continuation of Europe Since 1914 I. 

AMERICAN COLONIAL HisTory 3 
A study of relations leading to independence. 

Latin AMERICAN History I 3 
The colonial period to 1825. 

LaTIn AMERICAN History II 3 


A continuation of Latin America to the present. 
History OF THE CurisTIAN Cuurcu I (REL) 
History OF THE CurisTIAN CuurcH II (REL) 
SPANISH CiviLizaTIon I (SPAN) 

SPANISH CivitizaTIon II (SPAN) 

‘THE RENAISSANCE 
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152. REFORMATION 3 
The Protestant Reformation to the Peace of Augsburg. 

155. WesTERN Europe, 1555-1648 3 

157. Evuropg, 1789 to 1914 I 3 

158. Europe, 1789 to 1914 II 3 
A continuation of Europe, 1789 to 1914 I. 

161. Crviz War AND RECONSTRUCTION 3 

163. AMERICAN DrieLomMatic RELATIONS I 2 
From the Revolution to 1900. 

164. AMERICAN DipLomatic Rexations II 2 
A continuation of American Diplomatic Relations I to the present. 

171. Huisrory or Russia | 3 
Emphasis on the modern period. 

172. Hisrory or Russtra II 3 
A continuation of History of Russia I. 

191. Reaprincs IN AMERICAN OR E\uROPEAN HIstToRY 1 to 4 


For History majors with a three-point average in their major. Weekly conferences. 
Prerequisite: Permisson of the department. 


GRADUATE COURSES 

Graduate courses in History are offered to enable the student to 
complete requirements for the degree Master of Arts, with a major in 
teaching, conferred by La Sierra College. ‘The requirements which include 
a fifth-year sequence in the major teaching subject (including six hours of 
200-level courses), a fifth-year sequence in the minor teaching subject, 
and a sequence in professional courses, is described on pp. 55ff. Additional 
graduate courses are offered to apply on the requirements for the degree 
Master of Arts conferred by Loma Linda University. 
260. Histor1oGRAPHY 
265. STUDIES IN SIXTEENTH CENTURY E}UROPE 
276. SEMINAR IN AMERICAN History 
280. SEMINAR IN EUROPEAN History 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


55. Unirep STATES CONSTITUTION I 2 


A study of the development of the Federal Constitution from its early beginnings 
to 1865. The second semester considers the period from 1865 to the present 
time. Stress is placed on American institutions in their relation to the Constitu- 
tion. The second half of this course (56) does not apply to state requirements. 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 107 


UNITED STATES ConsTITUTION II 2 
A continuation of United States Constitution I. 
NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT I 2 


A study of the structure and functions of the national government of the United 
States. The first semester satisfies the state requirements in United States Con- 
stitution. The second semester covers the organization, politics, and administra- 
tion of state and local government, and also meets the state requirement for 
California Constitutional Government. 

NATIONAL, STATE, AND LocaL GOVERNMENT IIT 2 


A continuation of National, State, and Local Government I. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Wokrtp Po tirtics 3 


A study of the forces and conflicts operating in international relations and world 
affairs with special attention given to the foreign policies of the great powers 
considered from the historical, political, and economic viewpoint. 


COMPARATIVE GOVERNMENT 3 


A comparative study of the backgrounds, constitutional organization, and activi- 
ties of the government of England, France, Germany, and Russia. 


THe Far East in Wortp AFFairs I 4 


The first semester gives particular emphasis to the study of the political organ- 
izations, social practices, and intellectual influences of the Far Eastern countries 
to the present. An analysis of contemporary internal and international relation- 
ships, colonialism, and imperialism is studied in the latter half of the course. 


Tue Far East 1n Wortp Arrairs I] 2 
A continuation of The Far East In World Affairs I. 

INTRODUCTION TO POLITICAL ‘THEORY 3 
A survey of the main currents of political thought from Plato to the present time. 
READINGS IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 1 to 4 


This course is restricted to social science majors with a minimum three-point 
average in their major. Students do special study in fields specified by the in- 
structor and meet him for regular conferences each week. 

Prerequisite: Permission of the department. 


CAFETERIA 


MRS. BYERS 


MISS BROWN “MRS. CHAFFEE MRS. SONNELAND 


HOME ECONOMICS 


Mary Purtmon Byers, M.S., (1954) 


Associate Professor of Home Economics 


B.S., School of Dietetics, Loma Linda University; M.S., Columbia University. 
Head. 


Bette A. Brown, B.A., (1961) Instructor in Home Economics 


B.A., Walla Walla College; B.S., Loma Linda University; Graduate study, Oregon 
State University. 


Fonpa CuaFFEE, M.S., (1956) Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
B.S. and M.S,. Loma Linda University. 
YVONNE PASHER SONNELAND, M.H.E., (1962) 


Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
B.S., La Sierra College; M.H.E., Oregon State University. 


The achievement of better everyday living in better homes is the 
major goal of the Home Economics Department. The philosophy of the 
department is that the study of Home Economics contributes to personal 
living, family life, and social relationships, as well as to professional 
preparation. 


Minors are available requiring 18 hours of which 6 must be in the 
upper division. Confer with the Department head for course requirements. 


PROGRAM A. Bachelor of Science degree with emphasis on Foods 
and Nutrition. Required: 32 hours in the upper division. 
See also Dietetics, p. 48. 


PROGRAM B. Bachelor of Science degree with emphasis on Clothing. 
Required: 24 hours in the upper division. 


PROGRAM C. Bachelor of Science degree with emphasis on Home 
Economics Education. Required: 24 hours in the upper 
division. 

Courses followed by the letters (GNST) fulfill the 
Applied Arts requirement. 


HOME ECONOMICS 109 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


CHEM 1, 2. GENERAL CHEMISTRY 6 
7. FUNDAMENTALS OF Foops and Nutrition (GNST) Au 3 
2-cl 3lab. 
8. Meat PLANNING AND SERVICE (GNST) Sp 3 
Zetia lab, 
51. Bastc CLOTHING CONSTRUCTOIN AND SELECTION (GNST) Au SuO 3 
52. ADVANCED CLOTHING Construction (GNST) Sp 3 
Prerequisite: Basic Clothing Construction and Selection. 
ART 57. INTRODUCTION TO VisuAL ARTS 3 
BIOL 58. MucrospioLocy 4 
59. Fiat Patrern DESIGNING Sp SuE 2 
Techniques of adapting clothing designs to the production of:patterns. 1 cl; 3 lab. 
ART 62. Art IN THE HOME 2 
65. Famity HeaLttH anp Home Nursine (GNST) SpE 2 
CHEM 71. Orcanic CHEMISTRY 4 
SOC 74. EpucaTION FoR MarriAGE 7 
SOC 75. MarRIAGE AND THE FAMILY 2 
99. Human NutriTIon Au Sp Su 2 
Nutnents, their digestion and metabolism; nutritional requirements at the various 
age levels. 
UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
110. TExtTILeEs SpO 2 
A study of natural and synthetic fabrics. Open to majors only. 
111. Tarorine I Au 2 


Prerequisite: Basic Clothing Construction and Selection or Advanced Clothing 
Construction, or equivalent. 


112. Tartorine II bn 
Prerequisite: Tailoring I. 
113. ApvaNcED Foops Auk, 3 


Scientific and economic aspects of foods, their selection and preparation. 
Prerequisites: Fundamentals of Foods and Nutrition. 


PSY 114. Learnine: Its Nature and Theory 3 
115. ExpERIMENTAL Foops Au 3 


A study of the effect of various methods of cooking upon the nutnmitive value, 
palatability, and economy of food products. 2 cl; 3 lab. 
Prerequisite: Fundamentals of Foods and Nutrition. 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 61, 62. 
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118. DrEcoRATING AND FURNISHING THE HoME (GNST) Sp 3L] 


Art principles applied to selection of furniture, fabrics, and accessories appropriate 
for various types of homes. 2 cl; 3 lab. 


BUS 121. PrersonNneL MANAGEMENT 3 @) 
CHEM 134. BrocHEMISTRY 4©O 
151. COoNsTRUCTION SPECIALIZATION AuE, 2 


Clothing for the exceptional figure. 
Prerequisites: Basic Clothing Construction and Selection and Advanced Clothing 


Construction. 

152. REMODELING AND ALTERING THE WARDROBE SpE 2 
Prerequisites: Basic Clothing Construction and Selection and Advanced Clothing 
Construction. 

BIOL 158. VERTEBRATE PHYSIOLOGY SpE 4 O 

161. INstrruTIoNAL MANAGEMENT AuE 3 [ ] 
Problems of organization, equipment, personnel, marketing, and service. 

163. INSTITUTIONAL PURCHASING AuO 3[ | 
Problems of buying food and supplies in large quantities. 

166. THE CHILD IN THE FAMILY Sp Su 3 ‘l 


A study of the care, understanding and guidance of the child through adoles- 
cence, with emphasis on the pre-school child, using a child-development labora- 


tory. 

171. Nutrition Topics AuE 2 
Current scientific literature in nutrition. 

176. Quantiry COOKERY SpE 3 & 


The preparation and service of food in large quantity. Laboratory work is done 
in the college cafeteria and dining room. 


183. PRrocEDURES AND MATERIALS IN TEACHING HOME Economics Au 2 


Techniques in the teaching of Home Economics in the secondary school. 
Prerequisite: EDUC 165, The American Secondary School, completed or in 
concurrent registration. 


184. NutTRITION IN DISEASE Au 3[_] 


Modifications of the normal diet for pathological conditions. 
Prerequisite: Human Nutmition. 


186. ApvANCED NuTRITION AND DIETETICS SpE 3[ ] 


The science of nutrition and dietetics with emphasis on recent developments; 
animal experiments. 2 cl., 3 lab. 

Prerequisites: Human Nutrition; BIOL 58, Microbiology, CHEM 134. Bio- 
chemistry. 
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ConsuMER BuyING FoR THE HoME (GNST) Au 3 


MANAGEMENT IN Famity Livinc Sp 5 


The principles of utilizing resources of time, money, and human energy in the 
Christian home; the experience of living for six weeks in the Home Manage- 
ment House under the guidance of an instructor. 3 cl, weekly conferences. 


PRINCIPLES OF DEMONSTRATION Au 2 


The selection, organization, and presentation of material for professional Home 
Economics demonstrations. 
Prerequisite: Procedures and Materials in Teaching Home Economics. 


Projects IN HoME ECONOMICS An Sp l-2 
Admission only upon permission of the instructor. 


CALKINS HALL 


JOURNALISM 


C. A. OurpHant, M.A., (1962) Instructor in Journalism 
_ B.A., La Sierra College; M.A., Graduate study, University of California at Los 
MR. OLIPHANT Ads, 


Minor Requirements: Eighteen hours, eight of which must be in the 
upper division. To qualify for a minor in this field the student must have 
a broad cultural background in general college studies, including among 
his prescribed and elective courses, history, political science, sociology, 
economics, business, typewriting, and one full year of American and Eng- 
lish literature. A mastery of English fundamentals is expected of students 
taking journalism courses. A knowledge of printing will also be helpful, 
and journalism minors will be required to include in their program the 
course in Editing. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
55. News Wrirtinc | Au 2 


The fundamental techniques of news writing, feature writing, and interviewing. 
Laboratory exercises in preparation of news copy. Course includes field trips and 


workshops. 

56. News Writinc II Sp 2 
A continuation of News Writing I. 

60. Copy Epritinc | Au 2 


Editing copy for publication, rewriting, writing headlines, proof reading. Lab- 
oratory includes regular copy desk work on The Criterion. 


61. Copy Eprtine II Spe 
A continuation of Copy Editing I. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
105. Macazine Waritinc I Au 2 


Writing non-fiction articles for general magazines, specialized publications and 
newspaper feature sections. Style, structure and organization, research methods 
and marketing procedures. 


106. Macazine Writinc II Sp Z 
A continuation of Magazine Wniting I. 
107. Reportinc Pustic AFFAIRS AuO 2 


Reporting speeches, public meetings, community affairs, governmental functions 
and administrative procedures at the city and county level. 
Prerequisite: Newswniting I and II. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 113 


108. Eprrine spO's 


Newspaper and magazine editing. Study of newsgathering agencies. Evaluation 
of news and study of news flow. Principles and aesthetics of newspaper and 
magazine styles and formats. Study of type faces and printing techniques. Field 
trips to newspaper and magazine editorial offices and to printshops. Laboratory 
experience in handling type, in makeup and layout of newspapers and magazines. 

120. FUNDAMENTALS OF PuBLIC RELATIONS Au 2 
Emphasis upon the use of mass media in public relations communication. Prob- 
lems of community relations, analysis of institutional and industrial public rela- 
tions programs. Church and educational public relations. Definition of publics, 
attitude measurement and evaluation of results. 

Prerequisite: News Writing I and II. 

130. Hisrory AND E‘rHIcs OF JOURNALISM Au 2 
History of journalism from 1620 with emphasis on the development of American 
newspapers and magazines. Growth of the party press, the “penny newspaper’, 
tise of great journalists and trends in modern journalism. 

149. Mass COMMUNICATION AND PROPAGANDA Au 2 
Study of the press, radio and television as influences in democracies and total- 
itarian countries. Case studies in propaganda. 

151. SEMINAR IN JOURNALISM AND Pusiic RELATIONS Sp 1-3 
Advanced students in the department are afforded opportunity to engage in 
individual research, direct experience in journalism or in a public relations office. 
All work directed by the instructor. 


LIBRARY SCIENCE 


D. GLENN Hits, B.S. in L.S., (1948) Professor of Library Science 


A.B., Union College; M.A., University of Nebraska; B.S. in L.S., University of 
Illinois; Graduate study, University of Chicago. 


Grace Prentice, M.S., (1959) Assistant Professor of Library Science 
B.A., Walla Walla College; M.S., University of Illinois. 
61. InrropucTION TO LiprARY SCIENCE I 2 


Designed to help the student in using library facilities and in determining his 
aptitude for the profession of librarianship. Lessons and projects are prepared on 
the evolution of the book, the history of libraries, classification, cataloging, 
bibliography, use of periodicals and reference materials, and the principles of 
book selection. The course has general value and is open to any college student. 


62. INTRODUCTION TO LiBRARY SCIENCE II M 


A continuation of Introduction to Library Science I. 


MR. HILTS MISS PRENTICE 


MR. BESEL 


MATHEMATICS 


HitMeEr W. Beset, M.A., (1960) Assistant Professor of Mathematics 


B.A., Union College; M.A., University of Nebraska; Graduate Study, Temple 
University. Head. 


Lester H. Cusuman, M.S., (1930) Professor of Physics 
See Physics. 


Donatp E. Leg, Ph.D., (1959) 


Associate Professor of Science Education and Physics 
See Physics. 


James W. Riccs, Ph.D., (1947) Professor of Physics 

See Physics. 

The objectives of this department are: for the liberal arts student to 
know the place of mathematics in modern culture, for the science student 
to acquire the basic tools, for the major to become prepared for research 
or graduate study, and for the prospective teacher to know the necessary 
content and appreciation of mathematics. 

Major Requirements: 

B’A. desree: MATH 5, 6, 61, 71, 72, 1417 1427 eee 
or MATH eye 71, 72, 141, 142)503 ee 
Plus major electives to total 24 hours in the upper 
division. 
Required Cognates: CHEM 5, 6 (or 7, 8); PHYS 71, 
72, 73, 74, (or 51, 52 by permission) 

B.S. degree: Same as above plus 152, 191, to total 32 hours in the 
upper division. 
Consult the Department head for a minor of 18 hours. 


SERVICE COURSES 
Courses offered for other departments, not applied on the major. 
3, ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS 3 


A course emphasizing the relation between arithmetic and some of the other 
areas of mathematics. The choice of topics makes this course especially suitable 
for prospective elementary teachers. Credit is not allowed for this course and 
Introductory Mathematics I. 


Note: Calculus (MATH 71, 72) is a prerequisite to upper division courses re- 
quired for the major in Mathematics. In preparation for Calculus the student 
must complete studies in advanced algebra, trigonometry, and analytic geometry. 
This can be accomplished by taking College Mathematics I, II, for which the 
prerequisite is three years of secondary school mathematics (exclusive of general 
mathematics), or by taking Introductory Mathematics I, II, and Analytic 
Geometry. The latter can be taken concurrently with Calculus I. 
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MATHEMATICS 15 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


INTRODUCTORY MATHEMATICS | 3 
A course in college algebra. 


INTRODUCTORY MATHEMATICS II 3 


A course in college trigonometry. 
Prerequisite: Introductory Mathematics I or equivalent. 


CoLLEGE MATHEMATICS | 3 


Mathematics 51 covers trigonometry and logarithms. 

Prerequisite: Three units of high school mathematics excluding general mathe- 
matics or permission of the instructor. Credit may not be earned in both 
6 and 51. 


CoLieceE Matuematics II 3 
A continuation of College Mathematics I. Mathematics 52 covers advanced 
algebra and analytic geometry. 


PLANE ANALYTIC GEOMETRY 2 


A study of planes and curves in two dimensions using both cartesian and polar 
coordinates. 

Prerequisites: Introductory Mathematics I, II or advanced algebra and trigonome- 
try in high school. 


Catcutus I 3 
A unified course in differential and integral calculus. 


Catcuuus II 3 
A continuation of Calculus I. 


AUTOMATIC DicrtTraAL COMPUTERS 3 


Organization of a digital machine. Numerical aspects with idealized descrip- 
tions of electronic elements in the machine. Practice in coding simple problems. 
May apply as upper division credit for the major. (Not part of 40 hour upper 
division requirement.) This should be available to sophomores. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


NuMERICAL MATHEMATICAL ANALYSIS I 2 


Computation with numbers of fixed precision, error analysis, numerical approxi- 
mations to solutions of equations, approximations with polynominals, numerical 
differentiation and integration. 


NuMErIcAL MATHEMATICAL ANALYsIS II 2 
A continuation of Numerical Mathematical Analysis I. 


PROBABILITY AND STATISTICS | 2 


Basic laws of probability, discrete and continuous variable problems, laws of 
large numbers, statistical models. 
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PROBABILITY AND Statistics I] Zz 
A continuation of Probability and Statistics I. 
DIFFERENTIAL Equations | 2 


Applications to Physics, Chemistry, Geometry, and Engineering. Numerical 
solutions. 


DIFFERENTIAL Eguations II 2 
A continuation of Differential Equations I. 
ADVANCED Catcutus I 3 


Solid analytical geometry by vector analysis, partial differentiation, multiple in- 
tegration, infinite series and expansions, Fourier series. 

ADVANCED Catcutus II 3 
A theoretical course primarily for Mathematics majors. Number theory, real 
variable theory, and other basic concepts of analysis. 

Moprern ALGEBRA 5 
Numbers, fields, groups, classes, rings, bases for the algebras, some vector and 
matrix algebra. 

Prerequisite: Calculus I or permission of instructor. 

LINEAR ALGEBRA 3 


Transformations and invariants, matrices, vectors, systems of linear equations, 
theory of equations. 
Prerequisite: Calculus I or permission of instructor. 


PROCEDURES & MATERIALS IN ‘TEACHING PuysicaL SciENCE (PHYS) 2 


PROJECTS AND Topics In MATHEMATICS 1-6 


May be repeated for credit with permission of the instructor. 
Prerequisites: Upper division mathematics or minor status. 


DR. HILTS DR. ALVAREZ DR. HAYTON 
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Marcarete Amps Hits, Ph.D., (1938) Professor of Modern Languages 


B.A., Emmanuel Missionary College; M.A., University of Southern California; 
Ph.D., Western Reserve University; Graduate study, Universidad Nacional de 
Mexico; La Sorbonne. Head. 


Grace DeJesus Crerpa Atvarez, Ph.D., (1949) 


Associate Professor of Modern Languages 
B.A., Hunter College; M.A., Columbia University; Ph.D., University of Southern 


California. 

Horr H. Hayton, Ph.D., (1946) Assistant Professor of French 
A.B., Pacific Union College; M.A., B.S. in L.S. and Ph.D., University of Southern 
California. 


Katyo Mact, M.A., (1958) Assistant Professor of Modern Languages 


B.A., Atlantic Union College; Cand. Phil., University of Uppsala; M.A., New York 
University; Graduate study: New York University. On leave 1963-64. 


Epwarp W. Ney, Ph.D., (1963) Professor of Modern Languages 

B.A., Columbia Union College; M.A., Ph.D., New York University. 

The Modern Language Department teaches beginning courses in 
French, German, and Spanish for students who bring no language credit 
from high school or who have taken language in high school but wish to 
change the language on the college level. 


The objectives of language study include preparation for master’s or 
doctoral language examinations (usually in two languages, French and 
German being the traditional ones, and Spanish accepted in some univer- 
sity departments) and facility in a foreign language for practical purpose 
in travel or residence abroad. A broader objective concerns every educated 
person, who in the study of a second or third language, gains insights into 
the deeper aspects of thought and communication, and into the cultural 
patterns of other nations. 

A further objective is to equip the major with the necessary tools to 
enter professions requiring foreign language and to prepare him for gradu- 
ate study. 


MR. MAGI 


DR. NEY 
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The student who majors in language is also fitted to enter a fifth year 
of preparation for secondary teaching or to enter professional schools with 
a valuable background in thought and verbal skills. 

Upper division Modern Language courses are open only to students 
who have completed 12-14 hours of the same language or can show equiva- 
lent competence. Note that GERM 190, Linguistic Science, is required of 
all majors. 

The language laboratory, equipped for both listening and recording, 
is available to students of all the languages taught. Participation in lab- 
oratory activities is a requirement. 

For full credit in service courses a student must complete both 
semesters of the course in consecutive order. 


PROGRAM A. Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in French. Re 
quired: 24 hours in the upper division. 

PROGRAM B. Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in German. Re- 
quired: 24 hours in the upper division. 

PROGRAM C. Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Spanish. Re- 
quired: 24 hours in the upper division. 


Minors are available requiring 15-18 hours, of which 9 must be in the 
upper division. Confer with Department head for course requirements. 


FRENCH 


SERVICE COURSES 
Courses offered for General Studies or other departments, 
not applied on the major. 
3. Brcinninc FrenNcuH I 3 


An introductory study of grammar, pronunciation, reading, and composition, with 
oral practice. Laboratory time required. 


4. BEGINNING FRENCH II 3 
A continuation of Beginning French I. 
53. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH I (GNST) 3 


A continuation of Beginning French IJ. A review of grammar with readings 
from French authors. Prerequisite for Advanced Composition. 


54. INTERMEDIATE FRENCH II (GNST) 3 


A continuation of Intermediate French I. 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 61, 62. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH READING 3 


A beginning French course designed specifically for students desiring to acquire 
a reading knowledge of French. Open only to college graduates or to students 
who have completed twelve semester hours or the equivalent in another language. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


EXPLICATION DE |'ExTEs | Au 2 


An introduction to the analytic French approach to the study of literature. 
Designed to bridge the gap between language and literature courses. 


EXPLICATION DE TExTEs II Sp 
A continuation of Explication de Textes I. 

OuTLINE History oF FreNcH LITERATURE I AuE 3 
Literary landmarks from La Chanson de Roland through the Renaissance. 
OurTLinE History oF FReENcH LITERATURE II SpE 3 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Century. 

PRONUNCIATION Au 2 
A thorough study of the fundamental principles of French pronunciation. 
ROMANTICISM AuE 2 


Development of the Romantic movement from its beginnings to approximately 
1850. 
MOonbern FRENCH WRITERS sof Urs 


The development of realism, symbolism, and other literary movements of the 
latter part of the nineteenth century as manifested in the principal writers of the 
period. 


READING FRENCH | Au Su 1 


Readings in French in the student’s major field; the readings to be chosen in 
conference with the major professor and the language professor. 


READING FRENCH II Sp Su l 
A continuation of Reading French I. 

CONTEMPORARY WRITERS I AuO 3 
Selected twentieth century authors who reflect the current French temperament. 
CONTEMPORARY Waiters I] SpO 3 
A continuation of Contemporary Writers I. 

ADVANCED COMPOSITION AuO 2 


Further study of grammar and idiomatic expressions with translations of literary 
works from English into French. 


ADVANCED ComMposITION II SpO 2 
A continuation of Advanced Composition I. 
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178. FRENCH CIVILIZATION I AuO 2 
A study of the philosophies and ideas which have molded the social, political, 
and cultural history of France. 

Only 178 or 179 may apply on the major. 

179, FRrencw Crviuization I] SpOez 
A continuation of French Civilization I. 

183. PROCEDURES AND MATERIALS IN ‘TEACHING MopERN LancuaceEs Sp 2 
Techniques in the teaching of Modern Languages. Not applied on the major. 
Prerequisite: EDUC 165, The American Secondary School, completed or in 
concurrent registration. 

190. PrincrpLes oF Lincuistic ScieNcE (GERM) SpO 2 

RECOMMENDED ELECTIVES 

GERMAN 6-12 6.12 

SPANISH 6-12 

REL 51, 52. Brecinninc LaTIN 6 

GERMAN 
SERVICE COURSES 
Courses offered for General Studies or other departments, 
not applied on the major. 

3. BEGINNING GERMAN I 3 

The fundamentals of grammar and pronunciation; reading of simple prose. 3 cl., 

Z lab. 
4. BEGINNING GERMAN II 3 

A continuation of Beginning German I. 

53. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN I (GNST) 3 
A review of grammar with special emphasis on idioms; reading of German prose 
to furnish a background of life, culture, and geographical aspects of Germany. 
Prerequisite: Beginning German or equivalent. 

54. INTERMEDIATE GERMAN II (GNST) : 
A continuation of Intermediate German I. 

UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
105. ScrenTIFIC GERMAN AuOsSuge 


A grammatical analysis of the peculiarities of scientific German. Readings to 
acquaint the student of science or medicine with vocabulary, style, and subject 
matter in his field. 
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107. GERMAN CONVERSATION AND COMPOSITION SpE Su 3 
The correct use of vernacular conversation based upon everyday life and events. 
A bnief review of grammar and practice in writing compositions of various types. 

SPCH 121. PHOoNETIcs Auk; 2 

135. Ourtiine History oF GERMAN LITERATURE | AuO 3 
The main currents of German literature from its beginnings to 1500. Selections 
from the works of representative authors. 

136. Ovutiine History oF GERMAN LITERATURE I] SpO 3 
The main currents of German literature from 1500-1900. 

141. ROMANTICISM SpE 2 
German Romanticism—and its chief exponents. 

142. CuassicisM AUES 2 
A selective study of the works of Goethe, Schiller, and their contemporaries. 

143. Reapinc GERMAN I Aueour | 
Readings in German in the student’s major field, the readings to be chosen in 
conference with his major professor and the language professor. 

144. Reapinc German II Sp Su | 
A continuation of Reading German I. 

145. REaLism AuO 2 
A study of German authors during the period of 1830-1890. 

151. CoNTEMPORARY LITERATURE | AuE 3 
Selected authors since 1900. 

152. ConTemMporary LITERATURE I] SpE 3 
A continuation of Contemporary Literature I. 

183. PRocEDURES AND MarTerrats IN Mopern Lancuace (FREN) ii 

190. Principles oF LINGUISTIC SCIENCE SpO 2 
A comparative historical and descriptive study of languages and language 
families of Europe. 

ENG Upper Division LITERATURE 3 

SPANISH 
SERVICE COURSES 
3. BEGINNING SPANISH [| 3 
Essentials of grammar; practice in pronunciation and conversation; intensive drill 
in the language laboratory. 
4. BEGINNING SPANISH II. 3 


A continuation of Beginning Spanish I. 
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INTERMEDIATE SPANISH I (GNST) Au Su 3 


Grammar review, conversation, readings from basic cultural and historical ma- 
terials by Hispanic authors. 
Prerequisite: Beginning Spanish I, II or equivalent. 


INTERMEDIATE SPANISH II (GNST) Sp Su 3 


A continuation of Intermediate Spanish I. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


READING AND CONVERSATION I Au 2 
An advanced intermediate course. Intensive training in conversation with read- 
ings from selected Spanish masterpieces. 

Prerequisite: 3 or 4 units of high school Spanish or a suitable score in the place- 
ment test. Credit cannot be earned in both Spanish 55-56 and 67-68. 
READING AND CONVERSATION II Sp 2 
A continuation of Reading and Conversation I. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


INTENSIVE CONVERSATION AND VOCABULARY BUILDING Au 2 
Advanced intensive drill in pronunciation with special emphasis on accent, stress, 
thythm, and intonation patterns. 

ADVANCED GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION Spe 


A study of the more difficult points of Spanish grammar and style with practice 
in orginal wntten and oral compositions. 


Latin AMeEricaN History I (HIST) AuE 3 
Latin AMeErIcAN History II (HIST) SpE 3 
Reapinc SpanisH | Au Su 1 


Readings in Spanish in the student’s major field, the readings to be chosen in 
conference with the major professor and the language professor. 


READING SPANISH II Sp Su 1 
A continuation of Reading Spanish I. 
OuTLINE History OF SPANISH LITERATURE I AuF, 3 


Literary landmarks from the Middle Ages through the modern period with em- 
phasis on the didactic and mystic authors of the Golden Age. 


OvuTLINE History oF SPANISH LITERATURE II SpE 3 
A continuation of Outline History of Spanish Literature I. 
SPANISH CIVILIZATION I Au 2 


Cultural History to 1850. 
Only two hours of this course may apply on a Spanish major. 


Only 149 or 150 may apply on the major. 


SPANISH CIVILIZATION II Sprz 
A continuation of Spanish Civilization I. 
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Latin AMERICA LITERATURE I AuO 3 


A survey of the literary trends in the Spanish speaking countries of the Western 
Hemisphere with emphasis on Sarmiento, Rodo, Dario, Palma, and others. 


LaTIN AMERICAN LITERATURE II SpO 3 
A continuation of Latin America Literature I. 
CONTEMPORARY HISPANIC WRITERS Au 2 


Selections of representative authors of both Spain and Latin America reflecting 
the current literary temperament. 


Hispanic Romantic IDEALISTS Dae 


The leading romantic theorists, dramatists, poets and prose writers in both Latin 
America (1834-1888) and Spain (1833-1848). 


PROCEDURES AND Marertats IN Mopern LancuacE (FREN) i 
PRINCIPLES OF LincuisTic ScIENCE (GERM) SpO 2 


MATHESON MEMORIAL CHAPEL 
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MR. HANNUM MISS BROW MR. CHALMERS MR. CRAW 


MUSIC 


Harotp B. Hannum, M.Mus., (1944) Professor of Music 


B.A., Washington Missionary College; Teacher’s Certificate (piano), Peabody 
Conservatory; Associate of the American Guild of Organists; M.Mus., North- 
western University. Head. 

Perry Beacu, Ph.D., (1957) Professor of Music 
B.S., University of Nebraska; M.A. and Ph.D., Eastman School of Music. 


Frances L. Brown, M.A., (1943-47, 1953) Associate Professor of Music 


B.A., Pacific Union College; M.A., University of Southern California; Graduate 
study, University of Redlands. 


| Mosrs A. CuaLMers, B.M.E., (1960) Instructor in Music 
B.M.E., La Sierra College; graduate study, University of Southern California and 

DR. BEACH San Jose State College. 
H. ALLen Craw, M.Mus., (1950) Associate Professor of Music 


B.A., Emmanuel Missionary College; M.Mus., North Texas State College; gradu- 
ate study, Eastman School of Music and University of Southern California. 


EucEenE Nasu, M.A., (1957) Assistant Professor of Music 
B.A., La Sierra College; M.A., University of Southern California. 

Joann Roszins, M.Mus., (1962) Instructor in Music 
B.S., Atlantic Union College; M.Mus., Boston University. 

CaroL JEANNE Satas, M.Mus., (1962) Instructor in Music 
B.A., La Sierra College; M.Mus., Eastman School of Music of the University of 
Rochester. 

ALFRED WatTERS, M.Mus., (1947) Associate Professor of Music 


B.S., Fredonia State Teachers College; M.Mus., Boston University; graduate study, 
Northwestern University. 
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The objectives of this department are to give students an understand- 
ing and appreciation of the musical heritage of man; to provide cultural 
and artistic activities for leisure time, such as group music experiences and 
intelligent listening to music; to aid the student in acquiring knowledge, 
techniques, and skills necessary for performers, composers, singing evange- 
lists and church musicians. 


A maximum of 50 hours in music may be applied toward the Bachelor 
of Arts degree. 


PROGRAM A. Bachelor of Arts degree. Required: 24 hours of upper 
division music, a total of 40 hours. Four hours of ap- 
plied music in one field and participation in group 
music each semester of attendance are required. 


A minor is available requiring 18 hours, of which 6 must be in the 
upper division. Confer with the Department head for course requirements. 


Students who plan to become music teachers in sécondary schools, 
are required to gain a working knowledge of the various fields: voice, piano, 
and the instruments (as represented by the courses in String Instruments, 
Woodwind Instruments, and Band and Percussion), and to become pro- 
ficient in one. 

SERVICE COURSES 


Courses offered for General Studies or other departments, 
not applied on the major. 
1. Mustc FUNDAMENTALS Au 2 
The study of the rudiments of music, dictation, sight-singing and ear-training. 
Primarily for students without any previous music training. 


THEORETICAL STUDIES 
LOWER DIVISION COURSES 
The four courses in Theory are required of all Music majors and are 
prerequisite to many upper division courses. ‘They should therefore be 
taken in the freshman and sophomore years. 


5. Tueory I Au 3 


The fundamentals of musicianship, including four-voice part writing of tnads, 
diatonic modulation, non-harmonic tones. Emphasis on correlated ear-training 
and keyboard harmony. 4 cl. 

Prerequisite: Music 1 or its equivalent. 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 61, 62. 
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Tueory II Sp 3 


A continuation of Theory I 
Prerequisite: Theory I. 


Tueory III Au 3 
A continuation of Theory II, including more advanced chord structure. 
Prerequisite: Theory II. 

Turory IV Sp 3 
A continuation of Theory III. 

Prerequisite: Theory III. 

INTRODUCTION TO Music (GNST) Au Sp Su 3 


Principles of aesthetics applied to music, with some attention to other arts. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
Music Form Au 3 


A study of the smaller forms through the sonata, the rondo, and the contra- 
puntal forms. 
Prerequisite: Theory I and II. 


COUNTERPOINT I Au 3 


A study of the polyphonic styles of the 16th and 18th centuries, with practice 
in writing two- and three-part motets and inventions. 
Prerequisite: Theory I to IV. 


CounTERPOInT I] Sp 3 
A continuation of Counterpoint I. 
History or Music I Au SuO 3 


A chronological study of the various periods in the development of music from 
the earliest times to the present. 
Prerequisite: Music fundamentals or equivalent. 


History oF Music II Sp 3 
A continuation of History of Music I. 
Cuurcu Music SpO 3 


A study of music and its relation to the church from the time of Hebrew music 
to the present. 


HyMNOLOGY SpE 3 
A study of chorales, psalm tunes, and the various kinds of hymns and tunes in 
the modern church hymnal. 


ComMposITION I Au 2 


Practice in wniting original compositions in the smaller forms. Emphasis is placed 
on 20th century compositional techniques. 
Prerequisite: Theory I to IV. 
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Composition II Sp 2 
A continuation of Composition I. 


Music IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL Sp 2 


Materials and methods of rote and note singing; music listening; instrumental 
production of rhythm, melody, and harmony; the management of child and 
adolescent voices. 


ORCHESTRATION Au 3 
The instruments of the orchestra; arranging music for the orchestra. 
Prerequisite: Theory I to IV. 


Composition III apie 
Advanced composition in the larger forms, with opportunity for orchestrating 
one’s composition. (May be repeated for credit.) 

Prerequisites: Theory I to IV; Counterpoint I, II; Composition I, II; Orchestra- 
tion, completed or in concurrent registration. 

ConbDUCTING ‘TECHNIQUE Sp 2 


Conducting, score reading, and rehearsal methods. 
Prerequisite: Music 51, 52. 


PROCEDURES AND MATERIALS IN ‘TEACHING Music Auk 2 


Techniques in the teaching of Music in the secondary school. Not applied on 
the major. 


Prerequisite: EDUC 165, The American Secondary School, completed or in 
concurrent registration. 


AESTHETICS Au 3 


A study of the principles of aesthetics and the aesthetic experience involved in 
the creation and understanding of the various arts. 


SENIOR RECITAL ] 


GRADUATE COURSES 


Graduate courses in Music are offered in order to enable the major 


student to complete requirements for the degree Master of Arts, with a 
major in teaching, conferred by La Sierra College. Requirements for the 
degree, which include a fifth-year sequence in the major teaching subject 
(including six hours of 200-level courses), a fifth-year sequence in the 
minor teaching subject and a sequence of professional courses, are de- 
scribed on pp. 55ff. Students planning to teach music should become 


proficient in one field of applied music and acquire a working knowledge 
of the other fields. 
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211. SEMINAR IN THE History oF Music 
Prerequisite: History of Music I, II. 
231. THe Pepacocy or THEORY AuO SpE 2 


A study of texts and methods in the teaching of music theory. 
Prerequisites: Music 51, 52; 107, 108. 


273. SEMINAR IN CuurcH Music Awe 


Studies in various phases of the music of the church. 
Prerequisite: Music 113, 114, or equivalent. 


Applied Music 


For Music majors the maximum amount of credit in applied music 
allowed on the major sequence is 16 hours, of which 4 hours may apply 
on the upper division major requirement. For non-Music majors the 
maximum is 8 hours and credit in excess of 4 hours must be supplemented 
by an equal number of hours in theoretical studies. 


Students in applied music must secure the approval of their instructor 
before performing in public. 


Transfer students majoring in Music must take a minimum of 4 hours 
in applied music (major field) at La Sierra College. 


Private half-hour lessons are given in piano, organ, voice, violin, and 
orchestral and band instruments. Students may take applied music with 
or without credits. 


College credit in applied music is granted on the following basis: 


1. One or two half-hour lessons a week. 

(Students desiring more than one hour of credit per semester must 
take two half-hour lessons a week. Students taking one half-hour 
lesson a week are expected to take a minimum of 15 lessons per 
semester; and those taking two half-hour lessons a week are ex- 
pected to take a minimum of 30 lessons per semester.) 

Three to five hours of practice per week for each hour of credit. 
A passing grade in a satisfactory semester examination. 
Participation in public recitals as requested by the instructor. 

In registering repeatedly for applied music in the same field, the 
same course number is used. 
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15. PREPARATORY APPLIED Music I Au Su 1-2 


Credit in Preparatory Applied Music may not be applied on the major in music, 
but may be used as elective credit. 
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PREPARATORY APPLIED Music II Sp 1-2 
A continuation of Preparatory Applied Music I. 

Piano Cxrass | Au | 
Piano Crass II Sp | 
AppLieD Music I (First Year) ]-3 
AppLieD Music II (First Year) 1-3 
AppLieD Music I (Second Year) 1-3 
ApptieD Music IT (Second Year) 1-3 
STRING INSTRUMENT Crass | Aurel 


A study of the string instruments of the orchestra to give students an under- 
standing of the basic elementary technique of each. 


STRING INSTRUMENT Cass II SpE 1 
A continuation of String Instrument Class I. 

WoopwInD INSTRUMENT CLass I AuEF, 1 
An introductory study of the orchestral woodwind instruments. 

Woopwinp INSTRUMENT Cxiass II SpE 1 
A continuation of Woodwind Instrument Class I. 

Brass INSTRUMENT AND PERCUSSION Ciass I AuO 1 
An introductory study of the orchestral brass and percussion instruments. 
Brass INSTRUMENT AND PERCUSSION CLass II SpO | 


A continuation of Brass Instrument and Percussion Class I. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


AppuieD Music I (Third Year) 1-2 
AppLieD Music II (Third Year) 1-2 
AppuieD Music I (Fourth Year) 1-2 
AppuieD Music II (Fourth Year) 1-2 


Group Music 


No more than six hours earned by participation in group music can 


be applied toward a Bachelor of Arts degree. No more than four hours 
earned in any one group can be so applied. Group music credit may not 
apply on the major sequence in Music. In registering repeatedly for a 
certain group the same course number is used. 


vd 


Tue Concert Bann | 1 
Membership is open to all students of band instruments. A limited number of 
college-owned instruments can be rented each semester. 
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THE Concert Banp II l 
A continuation of Concert Band I. 


THE COLLEGE Cuorr | 1 


The College choral organizations are open to singers who qualify for member- 
ship. Representative works of the masters of choral composition, both sacred 
and secular, are studied and performed. 


THE CoLiece Cuore II ] 
A continuation of College Choir I. 


THE CONCERT ORCHESTRA I l 


Membership is open to all students who qualify after a conference with the 
director. 


THE CONCERT ORCHESTRA II l 
A continuation of Concert Orchestra I. 


ENSEMBLE Music I 1 


Instrumental and vocal groups, such as quartets, trios, etc., under the direction of 
the music staff. 


ENSEMBLE Music II i 
A continuation of Ensemble Music I. 


ADVANCED E\NSEMBLE Music I ] 


Advanced study in vocal and instrumental ensembles, under the direction of the 
music staff. 


ADVANCED ENSEMBLE Music II 1 
A continuation of Advanced Ensemble Music I. 


COLLEGE 


CHOIR 


DR. RIGGS MR. BAERG MR. CUSHMAN 


James W. Riccs, Ph.D., (1947) Professor of Physics 
B.A., La Sierra Coltece: M.S. and Ph.D., Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas. Head. 

Rosert D. Barre, B.A., (1963) Instructor in Physics 
B.A., La Sierra College. 

Lester H. Cusuman, M.S., (1930) Professor of Physics 


B.A., Pacific Union College; M.S., University of Southern California. 
Donatp E. Leg, Ph.D., (1959) 
Associate Professor of Science Education and Physics 
B.A., Emmanuel Missionary College; M.A., Ohio State University; Ph.D., New 


York University. 
BEY SiG 


Fostering an intellectual curiosity which will extend through the 
students’ post-college years, imparting an attribute of open-minded con- 
sideration of controversial questions, and building an appreciation of the 
part played by physics in everyday living and in international affairs 
constitute the general objectives of the department. For the physics major 
there are the additional objectives of adequate preparation for professional 
training or for graduate work in physics, adequate factual preparation for 
secondary teaching in physics, preparation for employment under the Civil 
Service classification of junior scientist physicist, or similar grade in private 
industry. 

Major Requirements: 
BA; pee le a conten lo2.0177. (lshour)idl, 199 
(1 hour). PHYS 51, 52 may be substituted for 71, 72, 
73, 74 by permission. Plus major electives to total 32 
hours, 22 in the upper division. Required Cognates: 
GHEMe8-10 shours; MATH 51).52, 71, 72,141, 142. 
MATH 5, 6, 61 may be substituted for 51, 52. 

B.S. degree: Courses listed above plus PHYS 172, 182, 191, 192. Plus 

major electives to total 42 hours. 

A minor of 18 hours is available. 
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SERVICE COURSES 


Courses offered for General Studies, not applied on the major. 


PuysicaL ScreNcE (GNST) Au Sp 4 


A study of the earth, the characteristics of its surface and its resources of 
material and energy in relation to the rest of the known universe. 3 cl, 3 lab. 


INTRODUCTION TO ASTRONOMY 3 
A course of interest to teachers, ministerial students, and others. 2 cl., 3 lab. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


Co.uecE Puysics I 4 


For the non-physical science and non-engineering major. 3 cl., 3 lab. 
Prerequisites: College Algebra, College Trigonometry, or equivalent in high 
school, or Elementary Mathematics taken concurrently. 


Co..ecE Puysics II 4 
A continuation of College Physics I. 


Mecuanics, HEAT, AND SounpD | Z 


Vectors, particle dynamics, conservation of energy and momentum, rotational 
dynamics, mechanics, waves, motion, sound, heat, and thermodynamics. 2 cl., 
214i 

Prerequisite: The equivalent of Introductory Mathematics or College Mathe- 
matics I in concurrent registration. 


Mecuanics, HEAT, AND Sounp II 3 
A continuation of Mechanics, Heat, and Sound I. 


ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, Optics, AND ATomic Puysics I 2 


Charge and matter, electric field, Gauss’s law, Ampere’s law, and Faraday’s law. 
Reflection and refraction, interference and diffraction, photoelectric effect, lines 
spectra, the hydrogen atom, matter waves. 2 cl., 3 lab, alternate weeks. 
Prerequisite: MATH 71, Calculus I completed or in concurrent registration. 


ELectricity, MAGNETISM, Optics, AND ATOMIC Puysics II 3 
A continuation of Electricity, Magnetism, Optics, and Atomic Physics I. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


Optics 3 


Refraction and reflection; wave motion; diffraction and interference polarization. 
Physics 177-0 is an optics laboratory designed to accompany this course. 

Prerequisites: Electricity, Magnetism, Optics, and Atomic Physics II, MATH 
71, 72, Calculus I, II completed or taken concurrently. Text: Rossi: Optics. 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 61, 62. 
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HEAT AND THERMODYNAMICS 3 


Thermodynamic variables and the state of a system; laws of thermodynamics; 
thermodynamic relationships; kinetic theory; classical statistical mechanics; 
quantum statistics. Physics 177-HT is a heat and thermodynamics laboratory 
designed to accompany this course. 

Prerequisites: Electricity, Magnetism, Optics, and Atomic Physics II, MATH 
71, 72, Calculus I, II, completed or taken concurrently. ‘Text: Constant: 
Theoretical Physics, Vol. II, Part I. 


ATOMIC AND Nuc ear Puysics I 3 


Charged atomic particles; nuclear atom; natural radioactivity; x-rays; waves and 
particles; hydrogen atom; disintegration of nuclei; optical spectra and electron 
distribution; x-ray spectra; nuclear processes, nuclear fission; fundamental part- 
icles; new elements and isotopes, particle accelerators. Physics 177-AN is an 
atomic and nuclear laboratory designed to accompany this course. 

Prerequisites: Electricity, Magnetism, Optics, and Atomic Physics II], MATH 
71, 72, Calculus I, II, completed or taken concurrently. Text: Goble and Baker: 
Elements of Modern Physics. 


ATOMIC AND Nuc ear Puysics II 3 
A continuation of Atomic and Nuclear Physics I. 
ELECTRONICS 3 


Analysis of electrical and electronic circuits; electron tubes; transistors; audio 
and radio frequency oscillators and amplifiers; microwaves. Physics 177-E is an 
electronic laboratory designed to accompany this course. 

Prerequisites: Electricity, Magnetism, Optics, and Atomic Physics II, MATH 
71, 72, Calculus I, II completed or taken concurrently. Text: Albert: Electronics 
and Electronic Devices. 


‘THEORETICAL MECHANICS 3 


Differential equations of motion; moving axes; Poisson’s and Laplace’s equa- 
tions, motion of a particle when the applied force is a function of a constant, 
time, position, or velocity; non-linear oscillator; perturbations and_ successive 
approximations; conservative system of forces; scattering of alpha particles; 
degrees of freedom and constraints; momentum and torque of a group of particles; 
moments and products of inertia; principal axes; Euler’s equations; Lagrange’s 
equations; Hamilton’s equations. 

Prerequisites: Mechanics, Heat, and Sound I; MATH 141, Differential Equa- 
tions I, II completed or taken concurrently; MATH 151, Advanced Calculus 
recommended. Text: Constant: Theoretical Physics, Vol. 1. 4 


THEORETICAL Mecuanics II 3 
A continuation of Theoretical Mechanics I. 

ADVANCED PuysicAL MEASUREMENTS 1-4 
Formal laboratory work in upper division physics: —O, optics; —-AN, atomic 


and nuclear; —E, electronics; —EM, electricity and magnetism; —HT, heat 
and thermodynamics. Laboratory: 3 or 6 hours each week. 

Prerequisites: An upper division course in the same field completed or taken 
concurrently, or consent of the department head. May be repeated in any one 
area for a maximum of four hours. 
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181. ELECTROMAGNETISM [| 3 


Coulomb’s law of force; Gauss’ law; divergence and curl of E; Poisson’s and 
Laplace’s equations; theory of images; Ampere’s law; the magnetic field; curl and 
divergence of B; vector potential; Faraday’s law; Lenz’s law; curl of E; relation 
between B and the vector potential; Maxwell’s postulates and electromagnetic 
equations; electromagnetic properties of material media; reflection and refraction 
of electromagnetic waves. Physics 177-EM is an electricity and magnetism lab- 
oratory designed to accompany this course. 

Prerequisites: Electricity, Magnetism, Optics, and Atomic Physics I, II; Theo- 
retical Mechanics I; MATH 141, 142, Differential Equations I, II. Text: 
Constant: Theoretical Physics, Vol. II, Part 2, 3. 


182. ELECTROMAGNETISM II 3 
A continuation of Electromagnetism I. 
183. PROCEDURES AND MATERIALS IN SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 2 


Techniques in the teaching of this subject in the secondary school. Not applied 
on the major. 
191. INrRopucTION TO QuANTUM Mecuanics I Z 


Classical background and elementary formation of quantum mechanics. Applica- 
tion of Schroedinger’s equations to the free particles, particle in a box, harmonic 
oscillator, rigid rotator, and hydrogen atom. 

Prerequisites: Mathematics 141, 142 or may be taken concurrently. 


192. INrRopucTION TO Quantum Mecuanics I] : 
A continuation of Introduction to Quantum Mechanics I. 

199. Projects AND Topics IN Puysics 1-8 
Projects: —-X consist of an experimental study of a specific problem chosen by 
the student in consultation with a staff member. Topics: —S Spectroscopy, 


—R Reactor Physics, —A Astrophysics. 1 cl., 1 lab. 
Prerequisites: Upper division physics major or minor status or with permission 
of Department Head. 


GRADUATE COURSES 

Graduate courses in Physics are offered to enable the major student 
to complete requirements for the degree Master of Arts, with a major in 
teaching, conferred by La Sierra College. Requirements for the degree, 
which include a fifth-year sequence in the major teaching subject (includ- 
ing six hours of 200-level courses), a fifth-year sequence in the minor 
teaching subject, and a sequence in professional courses, are described in 
detail on pp. 55ff. 
201. THEORETICAL Puysics 3 


A theoretical investigation of topics in the field of classical mechanics, quan- 
tum mechanics or electromagnetism. 
203. Prysics or MATTER 3 


A theoretical and/or experimental investigation of topics in the field of 
solid-state physics, atomic physics, or nuclear physics. 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


POLITICAL SCIENCE: See History and Political Science. 
PSYCHOLOGY: See Behavioral Science. 


PHYSICS 
LABORATORY 


DR. SPECHT 


MR. SAGE 


MR. GUY DR. HAUSSLER 


RELIGION, BIBLICAL LANGUAGES, 
THEOLOGY, AND COGNATE STUDIES 


Wa ter F. Specut, Ph.D., (1945) 


Professor of Biblical Languages and Religion 


B.Th., Walla Walla College; M.A., Andrews University; Ph.D., University of 
Chicago. Head. 


Dante. L. Cotton, B.D., (1962) Assistant Professor of Religion 
B.A., Pacific Union College; M.A. and B.D., Andrews University. 

Fria Guy, BiDrelg6))) Instructor in Religion 
B.A., La Sierra College; M.A. and B.D., Andrews University. 

J. Cecrt Hausster, Ph.D., (1941) Professor of Religion 


B.A., Walla Walla College; M.A., Occidental College; Ph.D., University of 
Southern California. 


Royat Sac, B.D., (1956) Associate Professor of Biblical Languages 

B.A., La Sierra College; M.A. and B.D., Andrews University. 

The objectives of this department are these: to foster in students a 
sense of personal responsibility to God; to lead them into a clear under- 
standing and appreciation of the fundamental doctrines of the church and 
to an articulate expression of Christian faith; to develop in students ability 
and spiritual techniques for participation in the organized work of the 
church, either as official workers or as laymen; to train them to participate 
in the building of a Christian community to meet the spiritual, moral, 
social, and physical needs of men and women everywhere, and to carry the 
gospel to all the world; to ensure a sound basis for graduate study. 

Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Theology. Required: 42 hours 
with a minimum of 20 hours in the upper division. Specific courses in 
General Studies: BL 7, 8, 65, 66 plus 2 elective hours in Greek (total 14 
hours) in place of Modern Language (14 hours); MUS 113 and/or 114 
(3-6 hours) in place of MUS 58 (3). 

Major Requirements: REL 57, 58; 105, 106; 161, 162 (or BL 145, 
146} Sia ele aly ele ely eau 
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Cognate Requirements: In addition to the 3 hours of Speech in 
General Studies, 3 hours of communication skills selected from Speech, 
Journalism, or Creative Writing; in addition to PSY 5, General Psychology, 
which will fulfill the General Studies requirement, 3 hours selected from 
Behavioral Science or Education 141 (especially recommended); Religion 
i 42 -( 6 hours). 


Recommended Electives: REL 101, 118, 134, 149, 155, 156, 158; BL 
Or else Uta UO mlo2 el orl) UGil62: ENG 3123. 162; SOG 
gece tp fo lO 13281698184 MUS 602 BIOL 8 PSY 54,107, 121, 
Accounting, Journalism, ‘Typing. 


Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Biblical Languages. Required: 
30 hours with a minimum of 16 hours in the upper division. 


Major requirements: BL 7, 8, 65, 66, 145, 146, 155, 156. Major elec- 
tives: Other courses listed under “Biblical Languages”. Prerequisite for 
upper division Greek courses is 12 hours of Greek or the equivalent. 


Bachelor of Arts degree with a major in Religion. Required: 30 -hours 
with a minimum of 18 hours in the upper division. 


Major requirements: REL 71 or 105; 72 or 106; 151, 152; 56 or 115; 
109 or 110; 138; 141 or 142; 161, 162. A maximum of 4 hours listed under 
“Applied Theology” and 6 hours listed under “Religious History” will be 
counted toward the major. 


Recommended Electives: BIOL 181; HIST 103, 104; PSY 107, 121; 
ENG 123, 162; SPCH 142, 143: MUS 113, 114: Typing: 


Minors. Minors are available, requiring 18 or 20 hours of which 8 
or 9 must be in the upper division. Confer with the department head for 
course requirements. 


General Studies Courses 


1. Lire AND TEACHINGS OF Jesus | ‘Nn 7 
A study of the teaching principles, methods of labor, and analysis of the teach- 
ings and miracles of Jesus with their application to present-day conditions and 
needs. 


IN 


Lire aNnD ‘TEAcuINGs oF Jesus II Sp 2 
A continuation of Life and Teachings I. 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 61, 62. 
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RELIGION 


Op TESTAMENT LIFE AND TEACHINGS I Au 2 


An approach to the Old Testament: its historical framework, its developing 
revelation of God and His redemptive plan, the great ideas in its individual 
books, its relation to Jesus and the New Testament, and its relevance today to 
the individual life and to the Chnistian fellowship. 


Op ‘TESTAMENT LIFE AND TEACHINGS II Sp 2 
A continuation of Old Testament Life and Teachings I. 
PROPHETIC INTERPRETATION | Au 2 


The historical and prophetic study of the book of Daniel, tracing the mse and 
fall of world empires until the final establishment of God’s kingdom on earth, 
with special emphasis on the atonement, judgment, and return of our Lord. 
Credit not allowed for this course and 105. 

PROPHETIC INTERPRETATION II Sp 2 
A study of the Revelation in which the whole Bible is gathered together and 
made to focus on Jesus Christ, His church being seen in its conflict with the 
forces of evil and apostasy through the ages and in its ultimate tnumph. Credit 
not allowed for this course and 106. 


Religion 
PROPHETIC GUIDANCE Sp 2 
A bnef survey of the function of the divine messenger, with emphasis on the 
modern era. Credit not allowed for this course and Gift of Prophecy, for which 
this course may substitute. 
INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY I Au 2 


Theological thought — its purpose, scope, and methods. A systematic investiga- 
tion is made of the doctrines of the church. Credit not allowed for this course 
and IS) 152) 


Prerequisite: Beginning Greek. 
INTRODUCTION TO THEOLOGY II Spee 


A continuation of Introduction to Theology I. 
Prerequisite: Introduction to Theology I. 


DANIEL Au Su 2 
An advanced study of Daniel, the objections of and answers to the critics of the 
Book of Daniel, and particular emphasis and detailed study of the prophetic 
parts of Daniel. Credit not allowed for this course and 71. 

REVELATION Sp Su 3 


An advanced study, particularly applicable to those who are looking forward to 
the ministry with emphasis upon eschatology. Credit not allowed for this course 
and 72.01 32. 

Op TESTAMENT Propuets [| Au 3 
An analytical and exegetical study of the Hebrew prophets of the eighth century 
B.C., with careful attention to their historical setting and with special considera- 
tion of the eternal principles and practical values of their messages for today. 
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Op TESTAMENT Propuets I] Sp 6 


A continuation of Old Testament Prophets I, with attention to prophets of 
Judah, the exile, and the restoration. 
GiFT OF PROPHECY Au 3 


The Gift of Prophecy in its relation to the origin and progress of the Seventh-day 
Adventist Church. Credit not allowed for this course and Prophetic Guidance, 
which may fulfill this requirement. 

E’sCHATOLOGY Sp 2 


The intensive study and chronological organization of the closing events as pre- 
sented in the writings of Ellen G. White. Credit not allowed for this course and 
106. 

BrsiicaL THEOLOGY | Au Su 2 


A study of selected aspects of Seventh-day Adventist belief — inspiration and 
revelation, the Sabbath, the nature of man, the plan of salvation, the second 
coming of Jesus Christ — using the approaches and methods characteristic of 
Biblical theology in general. The first semester is ordinarily prerequisite to the 
second, but this requirement may be waived by consent of the instructor. Credit 
not allowed for this course and 57, 58. 


BrszicaL THEoLocy II Sp uote 
A continuation of Biblical Theology I. 
New TESTAMENT EPIst_es [| Au 3 


An exegetical study of the Pauline Epistles in English translation. The object is 
to train the student in correct analysis and interpretation of Scripture, with 
special emphasis on the great truths, historical background, and_ theological 
concepts. 


New TEsTaMENT E‘pist.es II Spo 
A continuation of New Testament Epistles I. 
PuiLosopuy OF RELIGION I Au 2 


An examination of the history and development of religious philosophy with 
particular emphasis upon Christian philosophy and an evaluation of it. An 
examination of the Christian concepts of God, creation, nature of man, salvation, 
and immortality. 

PuiLosopuy OF Re ticion II Sp 2 


A continuation of Philosophy of Religion I. 
Prerequisite: Philosophy of Religion I. 


CurRISTIAN ETHICS Au 2 
A study of the major problems of ethics in the light of Christian faith. 
PROJECTS AND Topics IN RELIGION 1-3 


Open only to seniors majoring in theology or religion. 


Biblical Languages 


BrcInNING New TESTAMENT GREEK | An 3 
A study of the elements of the Greek language in the vernacular Koine of the 
first century, A.D.; readings from the Gospel and Epistles of John; three class 
periods and two tutorial sessions per week. 
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BEGINNING NEw ‘TESTAMENT GreEEX II Sp 3 
A continuation of Beginning New Testament Greek I. 
Prerequisite: Beginning New Testament Greek I. 


BEGINNING LATIN I Au 3 
An intensive study of the fundamentals of Latin grammar, with emphasis on 
vocabulary-building and the ability to read simple Latin prose. Designed to pre- 
pare the student for the reading of the Latin Vulgate and the religious literature 
of the Middle Ages. 

BEGINNING Latin II Sp 3 
A continuation of Beginning Latin I. 

Prerequisite: Beginning Latin I. 

INTERMEDIATE NEw TESTAMENT GREEK I Au 3 
The translation and grammatical interpretation of selected readings from the 
Gospels, the Apocalypse, and the Acts of the Apostles. Further study of the 
syntax, vocabulary, and Greek idiom of the New Testament. 

INTERMEDIATE NEw TESTAMENT GREEK II Spo 
A continuation of Intermediate New Testament Greek I. 

Prerequisite: Intermediate New Testament Greek I. 


PAULINE EPist ies [| AuE 3 
Reading and exegetical study of the Greek text of Paul’s letters, with special 
attention to the historical, grammatical, and textual questions involved. May 
be substituted for New Testament Epistles I. 

PauLtnE Epist tes II SpE 3 
A continuation of Pauline Epistles I. May be substituted for New Testament 
Epistles II. 

TEXTUAL CRITICISM OF THE NEW TESTAMENT AuO 2 
A study of the materials, methods, and history of New Testament textual 
criticism, with practical exercises using microfilms and facsimiles of manuscripts. 
TRANSLATION PROBLEMS SpE 2 
The methods and resources of the art of translation. A critical examination of 
some of the more important translation problems with suggestive solutions. 
BEGINNING HEBREW I AuO 3 
An introduction to the elements of the Hebrew language; readings from the 
book of Genesis. 

BEGINNING HEBREW II SpO 3 


A continuation of Beginning Hebrew I. 


GENERAL EPIsTLES SpO 2 


An exegetical study of the Greek text of the epistles of James, Peter, Jude, and 
John with attention to the historical, syntactical, and textual problems involved. 
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RELIGION 14] 


READINGS IN THE SEPTUAGINT AuEF 2 


Reading and translation of selected portions of the Greek Old Testament. Com- 
parisons will be made with the Hebrew, with special attention to the character- 
istics of translation Greek and the relation of the language of the LXX to the 
Koine and the Greek of the New Testament. 


HeEsrew Reapincs I ] 


Selected readings in the Hebrew Scriptures, designed to further the student’s 
acquaintance with vocabulary and syntax. 


Prerequisite: Beginning Hebrew I and II or equivalent. 


Hesrew Reapincs II ] 
A continuation of Hebrew Readings I. 


Applied Theology 


Homiutetics I Au 3 


An introduction to the history, science, and art of preaching. Discussion of the 
origin, structure, content, and composition of various types of sermons. Appli- 
cation is made of the analytical and synthetical Bible study methods for preaching. 
Exercises in sermon outlines, elaboration, and delivery, with criticism. Laboratory 
work to be done in surrounding churches. 2 cl., 3 lab. 


Homutetics I] Sp 3 
A continuation of Homiletics I. 
Prerequisite: Homiletics I or equivalent. 2 cl., 3 lab. 


PRINCIPLES OF EVANGELISM Au 2 


A survey of the basic principles involved in conducting public evangelistic meet- 
ings. Special consideration is given to principles which relate to securing personal 
decisions for Christ and the church. Scheduled projects in field work will be 
assigned; and where possible, experience will be given in conducting a series of 
evangelistic meetings. 


Prerequisites: Introduction to Theology I, II, Homiletics I. 


Cuurcu Poiity AND LEADERSHIP Sp 2 


A basic course for the consideration of the functions common to all types and 
fields of religious leadership. Consideration is given to the leadership of the basic 
units and organizations of the church; also the course treats of congregation, 
denomination, and community relationships. Evangelistic emphasis is stressed in 
all practical helps and projects given. Not open to theology students. 


PASTORAL ADMINISTRATION Sp 2 


A study of the principles of church organization and administration, worship 
services, pastoral duties, and ministerial ethics. 
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Religion History 


BrBLicAL ARCHAEOLOGY AuE 2 
A study of the technique of archaeology and its methods, and a survey of the 
excavations and discoveries in Bible lands with a view to making clear the setting 
of many of the incidents of the Bible; to provide additional light on and con- 
firmation of the Word of God. 

Missions AND Mission PROBLEMS Au 3 


A study of world missions in prophecy and history. Special stress is given to the 
problems, methods, and policies of mission work under present-day conditions. 


MANUSCRIPTS OF THE BIBLE SpE 2 
A course showing God’s particular care in preserving manuscripts and versions of 
the Bible. The formation of the canons of the Old and New Testaments, trans- 
lations, and revisions of the Bible constitute the chief fields of study in this course. 
HisTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH I Au 3 


The development of the Christian church with emphasis upon the story of the 
true church, the rise and development of the Papacy, the Protestant Reformation, 
with the subsequent break-up of Protestantism, and the origin of modern de- 
nominations. 


History OF THE CHRISTIAN CuHuRCH II Spas 
A continuation of History of the Christian Church I. 


Philosophy 


INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY [| Au 2 


An examination of the principal philosophical systems of Western civilization 
with emphasis on the analytical methods of logic and theory of knowledge with 
critical evaluation from the Christian viewpoint. 


INTRODUCTION TO PuiLosopHy II Sp 2 


A study of the development of Western philosophical thought from its begin- 
nings in pre-Socratic inquiry to the current issues of twentieth century logical 
empiricism. 


Prerequisite: Introduction to Philosophy I. 
GRADUATE COURSES 
SEMINAR IN EARLY CuHurcH History To 538 
SEMINAR IN MeEpIEvAL CuurcuH History To 1300 
SEMINAR IN S.D.A. DENOMINATIONAL HISTORY 


N NY WY 


SECRETARIAL: See Business and Secretarial Administration. 
SOCIOLOGY: See Behavioral Science. 
SPANISH: See Modern Languages. 


DR. TARR MR. CAMPBELL MR. DICK 


SPEECH 
W. FLETCHER Tarr, Ph.D., (1957) Professor of Speech 


B.A., Pacific Union College; B.A., University of South Africa; M.A., Redlands 
University; Ph.D., University of Denver. Head. 


Paut O. CamMpsBeELL, M.A., (1962) Assistant Professor of Speech 


B.A., Pacific Union College; M.A., George Pepperdine College. Graduate work, 
University of Southern California. 


Donatp Dick, M.A., (1957) Assistant Professor of Speech 


B.A., Union College; M.A., University of Nebraska. Graduate work, Michigan 
State University. 


Jerry Lien, M.A., (1960) Assistant Professor of Speech 


B.A., Union College; M.A., Andrews University. Graduate work, University of 
Southern California. 


The program in Public Address subserves the traditional objectives of 
speech training: the rounding out of a well informed, publicly acceptable 
person, the production of a thorough scholar who can find and organize 
the materials of persuasion, and the development of a master of expression 
in all oral media, including radio and television. Station KSDA-FM 
furnishes ample opportunities for practice. 

The program in Speech Therapy prepares the student to exercise the 
skills of the speech therapist. A speech and hearing clinic is maintained 
for the benefit of the community and College, furnishing opportunity for 
the practice of therapy under expert supervision. 

PROGRAM A. Bachelor of Arts degree with emphasis on Public Ad- 
dress. Required: 32 hours with 18 hours in the upper 
division. 

PROGRAM B. Bachelor of Arts degree with emphasis on Speech 
Therapy Required: 30 hours with 18 hours in the upper 
division. 

Minors are available requiring 20 hours. Confer with the Department 
head for course requirements. 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 61, 62. 
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LOWER DIVISION COURSES A 
FUNDAMENTALS OF SPEECH (GNST) Au Sp Su 3] 


Practical training in oral communication of ideas to others, including vocabulary 
building; self-appraisal and the evaluation of the speech of others. 

Broapcast TECHNIQUES [| Au Sp 1 
Introduction to radio announcing, continuity writing and control room opera- 
tions, including preparation for Radio Operator’s License, Third Class. On-the- OT 
air experience on Station KSDA-FM. 1 cl., 2 lab. 

Broabcast ‘TECHNIQUES II | Au Sp 1 


Continuation of Course 51, with more intensive studio and control room study, 
and with preparation for Radio Operator’s License, Second Class. 


Prerequisite: Broadcast Techniques I or permission of the department head. 
tkcl=2elab: 

OraAL INTERPRETATION Au Spe ad 
Practice in oral reading of poetry and prose, with suggestions for public presenta- 
tion in a unified and spontaneous response of voice and body. 

SPEECH DEVELOPMENT Sp 2 
Physiological and environmental factors in the development of normal speech; 
factors underlying defective speech; its incidence. 

BEGINNING PusBLic ADDRESS Sp 2 a] 


The basic principles of public address, with emphasis on more advanced forms 
than those presented in GNST 7. 


Prerequisite: English 1-2. Freshman Composition, Introduction to Literature. 
Credit not allowed for both Speech 71 and GNST 7. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION Au Sp 1-3. | 


Private work with an instructor designed to improve general speech proficiency. 
May be repeated. 


Prerequisite: Permission of the department head. 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION Auvopes 
Continuation of Course 81. May be repeated. 
BROADCASTING | Au 3 [_] 


Onentation to and evaluation of various aspects of radio and television, including 
history, social significance and the principles of station operation; trips to nearby 
commercial studios; opportunity for on-the-air work at KSDA-FM. 2 cl., 3 lab. 


BroanbcasTIneG IT SpE 3 8 


Continuation of the study of sociological relationships of broadcasting; practice 
in the preparation, production and broadcasting of various types of programs; 
religious broadcasting; participation in KSDA-FM staff responsibilities; field trips 
to nearby radio and television stations. 


Prerequisite: Broadcasting I or equivalent. 2 cl; 3 lab. 
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VOICE AND DICTION Au Sp 2 


A study and practice of the principles of correct use of the voice, articulation, the 
elimination of throat fatigue. 
Prerequisite: 2 hours of speech or permission of the department head. 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 


PROGRAM PLANNING AND PRODUCTION SpO 3 


A study of the philosophies, standards, methodologies, and techniques of plan- 
ning and producing secular and sacred programs for on-campus and off-campus 
appointments. 2 cl; 3 lab. 


PROJECTS IN INTERPRETATION | Au Sp 1-3 


Analysis of the philosophy and the performance of special types of literature. 
Group and individual instruction. Admission by invitation of the instructor. 


111. Pusiic PRocepURE AND LEADERSHIP ‘T'RAINING Au 3 
The principles and practice of parliamentary law, with training in leadership. 

121. PHONETICS AuE 2 
The international phonetic alphabet and its application to speech correction and 
to adequate pronunciation. 

Prerequisite: 2 hours of speech. 

137. Rapro-T'V PropuctTION AuE 2 
Production and direction of various types of radio and television broadcasts. 
Prerequisite: Broadcasting I, II, or equivalent. 

142. PERSUASIVE SPEAKING AuO 3 
Practice in securing acceptance of ideas with logical and emotional appeals. 

143. PrincipLes oF Discussion AuO 3 
Principles and practice of group investigation of problems with a view to their 
solution by means of mutual comparison and evaluation of pertinent ideas. 

152. ADVANCED Pusiic ADDRESS SpO 3 
Specialized forms of public address with development of maximum effectiveness 
in platform techniques. 

Courses in Speech Therapy 

EDUC 153. PrincipLes oF GUIDANCE Mi 

PSY 170. THe ExceptionaL CHILD i 

173. SprecH Patuouocy I Au Su 3 
Development of natural speech. Basic functional disorders of speech, and 
methods for their prevention and correction. 

174. SprecH Patuotocy II Sp Su 3 


Etiology and treatment of organic speech disorders such as cleft palate, aphasia, 
and cerebral palsy. 
Prerequisite: Speech Pathology I. 
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176. TEacuinc oF Lip READING SpO 2 
Theory and methods of lip reading; practice in presenting exercises in basic 
procedures. Analytic and synthetic approaches. 

Prerequisite: Phonetics. 

PSY 178. ABNoRMAL PsyCHOLOGY 2 

183, PRocEDURES AND MATERIALS IN SPEECH THERAPY Sp 2-4 
Supervised observation and counseling in methods of speech corrective work 
with school age children; construction of materials and equipment applicable to 
speech therapy. 

Prerequisite: Speech Pathology I, II. 

184. CrirnicaL PRACTICE IN SPEECH CORRECTION AuE, SpE 2-4 
Correction of speech defects under supervision; training in taking case histories, 
coordinating related findings, and conferring with parents and teachers. 
Prerequisites: Speech Pathology I, II. Procedures and Materials in Speech 
Therapy. 

185. HEARING CONSERVATION AND AUDIOMETRY AuO 2 
The nature of hearing and hearing loss; measurement and interpretation of re- 
duced acuity; hearing conservation and education; auditory training and hearing 
aids. 

186. DrrecTeD TEACHING IN SPEECH CORRECTION 4 
191. GENERAL SEMANTICS 3 LJ 
A study of the significance of relative meaning in symbols, words, and actions. 

195. PRoBLEMS IN SPEECH Au Sp 1 oo 


SOCIOLOGY: See Behavioral Science. 
SPANISH: See Modern Languages. 


TECHNICAL ARTS 


J. J. Waucxer, M.Ed., (1962) Associate Professor of Technical Arts 
B.S., M.Ed., Walla Walla College. Head. 
H. Russert EMmerson, B.A., B.E., (1952) 


Professor of Architectural Engineering 

B.A., Walla Walla College; B.E., University of Southern California. 

VERNON L. von Ponte, B.A., A.L.A., (1963) Lecturer in Engineering 
B.A., Pacific Union College, Graduate Study, University of Montana and Univer- 
sity of Washington. 

Programs in Technical Arts are planned to prepare students for pro- 
fessional positions in wood and metal construction, to prepare those who 
will need a knowledge of these operations for administrative purposes, and 
to prepare teachers of ‘Technical Arts in secondary schools. Various courses 
are also available to fulfill Applied Art requirements and to serve specific 
needs. 


PROGRAM A. Bachelor of Science degree with emphasis on Building 
Construction. Required: 24 hours in the upper division. 


PROGRAM B. Bachelor of Science degree with emphasis on Technical 
Arts Education. Required: 20 hours in the upper divi- 
sion. 


Courses followed by the letters (GNST’) fulfill the 
Applied Arts requirement. 


SERVICE COURSES 
Offered for other departments, not applied on the major. 
3. Woopwork AG op 


Elementary training in the use of tools for wood construction. 


LOWER DIVISION COURSES 


5. Inrropucrory Matuematics I (MATH) Au 3 
. Inrropucrory Maruemartics II (MATH) Sp 3 
1]. Carpentry I AuE 3 


This class works on a house or other building during the school year. Each 
student is given opportunity to become familiar with details of construction 
through actual practice. Intensive study of house plans. 1 cl., 6 lab. 


Abbreviations, symbols, and numbering are explained on pp. 61, 62. 


MR. WALCKER 


MR. EMMERSON 
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TECHNICAL ARTS 


A 
TrecunicaL Drawinc I (GNST) Au 2 LL] 
Orthographic projection, lettering, care and use of instruments; sections and 
auxiliary views, pictorial presentation, dimensioning; pencil and ink tracings; 
projection principles. Application to practical problems with emphasis on visual- 
ization and analysis. 1 cl., 3 lab. 


TrcunicaL Drawinc II (GNST) (Descriptive Geometry) Sp 2 LI 


Fundamental principles of descriptive geometry. Graphical representation of 
lines, surfaces, and solids. 1 cl., 3 lab. 


Woop LatHE (GNST) Au Sp 2 [| 
Spindle, face plate, and chuck turning; metal spinning and pattern making. 
PuotocrapHy (ART) 2 
FuRNITURE Construction I (GNST) Au 23 LJ 


A study of the processes, tools, machines, and materials used in the woodworking 
field. Each student works on a project of his own, selected in counsel with the 
instructor. 1 cl., 3 or 6 lab. 


Metat Macurnes I (GNST) Au 3 


A study of the lathe, drill press, and common hand tools, such as drills, reamers, 
taps and dies. Measuring tools and layout are studied as well as machine blue- 
print reading. 1 cl., 6 lab. 


SURVEYING Auk 3 s 


Theory and practice of plane surveying; measurement of distances; use and 
adjustment of transit and level; systematic methods of notes and computations; 
measurement of angles; leveling contours; land surveying; mapping. 


Prerequisites: MATH 5, Introductory Mathematics I and MATH 6, Introduc- 
tory Mathematics II. 


STATICS SpE 3 il 


Analytical and graphical solutions; composition and resolution of forces; stresses 
in simple frames. 


Prerequisites: Technical Drawing I and Technical Drawing II. 


Truck AND Tractor Mecuanics (AG) 3 


UPPER DIVISION COURSES 
STRUCTURAL DRAFTING I AuO 2 ey 


Structural details, freehand sketching, shades and shadows, working drawings, 
blueprinting, mechanical perspective. 


Prerequisites: Technical Drawing I and II. 


STRUCTURAL DraFtinc II SpO 2 Al 


Continuation of Structural Drafting I. Complete original drawings of quality 
sufficient to permit use in erection of buildings. 
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CarPENTRY II SpE 3 
Continuation of Carpentry I. 
PLANNING AND SHOP ADMINISTRATION Au 3 


Planning the school shop, arrangement, supplies, personnel organization, co- 
ordination, and shop management. To be taken before practice teaching. 
MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF BUILDINGS 3 
A study of mechanical, electrical, and plumbing installations in relation to the 
building; rules, regulations, and codes. 

Prerequisites: Carpentry I and II. 

CONTRACTS AND SPECIFICATIONS Sp 2 
Laws relating to building; contracts; specifications. 

Prerequisite: BUS 55, 56. Principles of Accounting I and II. 

ESTIMATING BuILDING Costs Au 3 
A study of the methods of estimating construction costs in the modern building 
field. For majors in Technical Arts. 


FurNITuRE Construction II: (GNST) Sp 2-3 


Metat Macuines II 3 
Advanced processes of turning together with operations involving mulling, shap- 
ing, grinding, gear calculation and cutting. Problems in fixtures, and intricate and 
close tolerance work. Work will be done from pmnts. 

Prerequisite: Metal Machines I. 


House PLANNING | AuE 2 
House Puianninc II SpE 2 
ARCHITECTURAL Desicn | AuO 3 


The appearance of a building in relation to its setting; structural considerations in 
planning buildings; economic factors; relation of material to design; provision for 
equipment; churches, schools, hospitals, mission buildings. 1 cl., 6 lab. 


ARCHITECTURAL Desicn II SpO 3 
Continuation of Architectural Design I. 
PROCEDURES AND MATERIALS IN ‘TEACHING TECHNICAL ARTS P. 


Techniques in the teaching of Technical Arts in the secondary school. 
Prerequisite: EDUC 165, The American Secondary School, completed or in 
concurrent registration. 


PROBLEMS IN ‘TECHNICAL ARTS Au Sp 1-2 


Problems may be selected in any listed area. Research problems in teaching aids. 
Supervisory experience for prospective teachers or tradesmen. Areas selected in 
counsel with department chairman. 


History AND PHILOSOPHY OF ‘TECHNICAL ARTS Au 3 


The origin and growth of Technical Arts in America under the European back- 
ground of development, with the objectives and progress of today’s program. 
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197. OccupATIONAL GUIDANCE Siz 
Theories and practices underlying guidance and counseling relative to occupa- 
tional choices of the students on the secondary level. 

Prerequisites: Educ. 153. Principles of Guidance and Educ. 155. Educational 
Measurements. 

198. Srntor PROBLEMS Au Sp 1-2 
A specific project required of all majors in the department dumng their senior 
year, representing an area of concentration to finalize their best effort. The 
Technical Arts Department reserves the right to retain the student’s work for 
temporary or permanent exhibitions. 

199. SENIOR PROJECT Au Sp 2 

ENROLLMENT ANALYSIS 1962-63 

Regular Semesters: Men Women Total 
Freshiniéns: 3726s ors co ee 282 285 567 
Sophomores! see a ee ee 144 93 23) 
Jurmiors (2) ee ee a ae ee 132 69 201 
S@nioyg: got 2 es ee eee 94 57 151 
Graduates and Postgraduates 56 45 101 
Specials) ios a) ics Os ee ee ae ] 5 6 

Extension © cis boscty hp. ig als Bee a LZ az 
721 586 1307 
Summer Session, 1962: Men Women Total 
Freshmen G4 2) ee eee 15 13 28 
Sophomores: Cee ee ee 17 26 43 
JUMIOTS oot cle ee eee ane 44 86 
SOMHOES tub util ack sgl wee A ai 26 18 44 
Graduates and Postgraduates —.___________. 42 ut 89 
Special... us See eee eg 10 he 39 
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BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


R.R. Bietz, President - 
Fabian A. Meier, Secretary 
Robert H. Hervig, Treasurer 
G. T. Anderson - : 
W. E. Anderson - - 
Carl Becker - - - 


Wie TeDIACKEL YD re ac 
rc DUCCIUS. = = 


D. J. Davenport -~— - 
F.QO. Rittenhouse -~— - 
W. S. Lee - - - 
C. P. Miles ae a 
John W.Osborn -— - 
E. R. Osmunson - - 
L. R. Rasmussen “tai 
F. E. Rice - - - 


Cree Sandefur 2 = 


D. E. Venden - - 
Advisory Members: 

Richard B. Lewis : - 
W.M. Schneider --~ - 


Glendale, California 
La Sierra, California 
- - La Sierra, California 
Loma Linda, California 
- -  Angwin, California 
Oakland, California 

- - - Glendale, California 
deg te: Phoenix, Arizona 

Bie dtasg, 1) '- Long Beach, California 
- -  -  -  Angwin, California 
- - - Glendale, California 

- La Sierra, California 

Arlington, California 
- Reno, Nevada 
Glendale, California 
ay) ok Nabonal City, California 
- - - Glendale, California 
- - San Jose, California 


- - =- - 


- =- = - 


: . - La Sierra, California 
pee Pe Arigwin, Califomia 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


W. J. Blacker, Chairman 
R. H. Hervig, Secretary 
R. R. Bietz 

Fabian A. Meier 


C. P. Miles 
John W. Osborn 
L. R. Rasmussen 

Cree Sandefur 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVES 


Cecil I. Chrisman - - 


. Knipschild, Jr. - - 
.C. Torkelson -~— - 
. G. Wipperman 
A. 


Peterson : : c 


- Box 149, Oakland 4, Calfiornia 

- -  - Box 1470, Reno, Nevada 
Box 580, San Jose 6, California 

Box 969, Glendale 5, California 

- - Box 10097, Phoenix, Arizona 
- Box 7584, Arlington, California 
Box 4037, Honolulu 46, T. H. 
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LA SIERRA ACADEMY AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
WituraM G. Netson, M.A., (1958) Principal and Manager 
B.A., Union College; M.A., University of Denver. 
GEorGE CarPENTER, M.Ed., (1960) 
Supervising Principal, Elementary School 
B.A., Union College; M.Ed., Texas Wesleyan College. 
ACADEMY*FAGULTRY 
D. Ceci Barr, M.Ed., (1949) Vocational Counselor 


B.A., Wichita University; M.Ed., Texas Chnstian University; Graduate study, 
University of California at Los Angeles and Claremont Graduate School. 


MarjoriE Barr, (1959) Registrar 
Wichita University, University of California at Riverside, La Sierra College. 
LesLtiE Corpray, (1961) Attendance Clerk, Receptionist 
Pacific Union College, La Sierra College. 

AuicE Loutse Drury, B.A., (1962) Supervising Teacher in English 
B.A., Pacific Union College; Graduate study, La Sierra College. 

ReuBEN Hitpg, M.A., (1959) Supervising Teacher in Religion 


B.A., La Sierra College; M.A., Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary; 
Graduate study, University of Southern California. 

Mapa.yn Larturop, B.A., (1958) Supervising Teacher in Home Arts 
B.A., Walla Walla College; Graduate study, La Sierra College. 

Cora Lucensgat, M.A., (1959) 

Supervising Teacher in English and Spanish 

B.A., Emmanuel Missionary College; M.A., Long Beach State College. 

VircintA Mas ey, B.A., (1956) Supervising Teacher in Secretarial Sci. 
B.A., Walla Walla College. 

Warren Minper, B.A., (1959) Supervising Teacher in Biology, 


B.A., Graduate study, La Sierra College. Mathematics, and Physiology 


LronarD Moorg, B.A., (1960) Choral Music, Voice 
B.A., Graduate study, La Sierra College. 
FRANK V. Novetio, M.A., (1957) 
Supervising Teacher in Bible and History 
B.A., Atlantic Union College; M.A., Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary. 
CHANNELL A. RockweELt, B.A., (1956) Accountant, Bookkeeping 
B.A., La Sierra College; Graduate study, Redlands University and La Sierra College. 
VERNON L. SCHEFFEL, B.S., (1960) 
Supervising Teacher in Physical Education 
B.S., La Sierra College; Graduate study, University of Southern California. 
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Cari W. Specut, M.A., (1959) 
| Supervising Teacher in Science and Mathematics 
B.A., Union College; M.A., Colorado State College. 
Rosert Warner, M.Mus., (1952) Supervising Teacher in Band 


B.A., Iowa State Teachers College; M.Mus., Northwestern University; Graduate 
study, Long Beach State College. 


HELEN WEISMEYER, B.A., (1962) 
Supervising Teacher in Physical Education 
B.A., La Sierra College; Graduate study, University of Southern California. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL FACULTY 


Rosa Lee Brecker, B.A., (1961) Supervising Teacher, Grades 3 & 4 
B.A., Union College. 

Lucetta Cocuran, B.S., (1961) Supervising Teacher, Grades 1 & 2 
B.S., La Sierra College; Graduate study, Claremont College and La Sierra College. 

Jack Orr, B.A. Supervising Teacher, Grade 7 
B.A., Emory University, Atlanta, Georgia. 

MaubeE Pearson, B.A., (1957) Supervising Teacher, Grade 3 
B.A., La Sierra College. 

ErMa REEL, B.S., (1962) Supervising Teacher, Grade 6 
B.S., La Sierra College. 

Rotanp Ruynus, M.A., (1957) Supervising Teacher, Grade 8 


B.A., Atlantic Union College; M.A., Seventh-day Adventist Theological Seminary. 


MarcareET SACKETT, B.S., (1961) Supervising Teacher, Multiple Grades 
B.S., Pacific Union College. 


HELEN Swenson, M.A., (1948) Supervising Teacher, Grade 4 
B.S., University of Denver; M.A., Long Beach State College. 

Mirton THorman, B.S., (1960) Supervising Teacher, Grade 7 
B.S., La Sierra College. 

GENEVIEVE TOMLINSON, B.A., (1954) Supervising Teacher, Grade | 
B.A., Walla Walla College; Graduate study, Long Beach State College. 

ELIZABETH VAN ArSDALE, B.A. Supervising Teacher, Grade 2 
B.A., Emmanuel Missionary College, Berrien Springs, Michigan. 

ARLENE Wess, B.S., (1962) Supervising Teacher, Grade 5 
B.S., Pacific Union College. 

STELLA WESTERMEYER, B.A., (1961) Supervising Teacher, Grade 8 


B.A., Walla Walla College. 
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GRADUATES OF 1962 


MASTER OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 
Richard Dee Gibbon 


Eloise Walker Evans 


Muaid Tawfic Akrawi 
Ronald Eugene Anderson 
Dennis Lee Ashley 
Robert DeWayne Baerg 
Jo Ellen Barnard 

Ronald Everett Bradford 
Lora Anne Buchanan 
Rachel Ann Campbell 
Raymond Philippe Charland 
Michael Andrew Crane 
Sharon Jean Crider 
Trevor Jason Delafield 
David Chnistiaan de Waal 
Ramona Kathleen Downs 
John Frederick Duge, III 
Jacob Hugh Duran 
Hiroshi Walter Emori 
Joseph Sousa Freitas, Jr. 
Helen Marie Frenzel 
Kenneth Lee Gosney 
Charlene Ruth Grant 
Robert Jon Green 
Kenneth Lester Hake 
Glenn Leon Hassenpflug 
Marjorie Ellen Howard 
John Kiehm 


Janice June Conte Blair 
Charles Arlis Brown 

Elwyn Everett Brown 
Gordon Stanley Bush 

Selma Aurora Chaij 

Donald Arthur Charboneau 
Katherine Ann Erhard Fowler 


Ralph Lee Walker 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 
Joan Beth King 
Gerald Arthur Kirk 
Gerhard Walter Erich Koehn 
Peter George Krueger 
Christine Ruth Kuzma 
Kenneth Eugene Charles Lay 
Kelvin Loh 
James Chee Gin Low 
Richard William Ludders 
Evelyn Ruth McAdams 
David John Minear 
Thomas Soren Mitchell 
Leonard Paul Moore 
Marlin Andrew Morgan 
Roland Keith Mulligan 
Judith Rochelle Nelson 
Donald Eugene Olsen 
Victor Wallace Page 
Sylvia Rose Perry 
Dennis Lynn Pettibone 
Lillian Phang 
Jon Kirk Plummer 
Keith Otis Plummer 
Robert LeRoy Pooley 
Norman Dean Powell 


Marjorie Ellen Brown Pritchard 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE 
Edward Martin Fox 
Kay Lenore Giddings 
Kenneth Don Harris 
Anton Nasif Hasso 
Ruth G. Morton Helmersen 
M. Earl Hill 
Richard Swart Hughes 


Raymond Puen 

Robert Arntson Reiswig 
John Lee Rombeau 

James Lewis Row 

Alice Delores Saldivar 
Larry Rex Scofield 

Robert Weldon Shetler 
Elizabeth Lucretia Slocum 
Mary Lucile Small 
William Orval Thomas Smith 
Glenn Ernest Spring, Jr. 
Idabel Lee Stenberg 
Romeo Irvin Stoll 

Edward Eugene Swinehart 
David Arthur Tallant 
Gary LeRoy Thomas 
Marian Irene Tibbets 

John Hock Seong Toh 
Robert Forrester ‘Tomlin 
Arthur Rudolph Torres 
Elbert Lynn Wallace 

Lou Ann Wallace 
Douglas Ferd Welebir 
Robert Andrew White 
Stanford Lee Wolfe 
Judith Ann Huguley Wolfsen 


Kay Judeen Humpal 
Dorothy Elizabeth Ishoy 
Shirley Harumni Kaneshiro 
Victor Pierre Kluzit 
Dennis George Krieger 
Erma Jane Lancaster 
Francis Eugene Mason 


Lucille May McKinzie 
Gerald Bruce Metcalfe 
Gloria Cowan Minear 
Otila Moody 

James Craige Richards 
Julia Janet Roller 


Kenneth N. Scheideman 
Ora Delbert Scott 
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Anne Adelle Vitelle 
Alfred Voth 


Kurt-Hartmut Paul Hermann Sinz Charles Victor Way 


William John Stone 
Sondra Lee Sutton 
Milton Eugene Thorman 
Mabel Lovegren Tupper 


Kathryn Pearl Woertz 
Wesley Arthur Wolcott 
Louis Fav Yaw 
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Brown, Bette A. _..__. 108 
Brown, Frances’ Lj: 124 
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Bill eoraniey 72, 89 
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Carlsen, Willeta 4 
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Chaffee, Fonda C. __...4, 108 
Chalmers, Moses A. __. 124 
Christensen, Viktor ______ 101 


Comm, Walter. 4, 89 
Potton, Daniel 32 a. 136 
Crwetio Allen... 124 
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Cushman, Lester ____. 114 
Pick PDonaidt 2c ee 143 
Downs, Lloyd: He. 20. 76 
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REFERENCES 


Name three persons, not related to you, who can give statements as to your qualifications for 
college attendance. These persons should be responsible business or professional people who 
know you well, including a teacher and a minister. 
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Name Occupation =” 
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RY CoA ks i Beapilaaley AS SONOS A IRD aioe WR ACh ARO OOO REIL UAY ARE Cy Aneamy AYR LMR Bess RUAN ba 
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REAM UNNI Noriberiand Strest TG ee Hs Ne Lie Ue ACltyame OU) aye mao ame 
HEALTH 
7 4 eee Excellent (cai) cig 2 Fairiiik eihunc isan 
O you consider your general hea Height (2 a Weight a ais 
a COOK ea Ie POOL NN oO eae ie gh 
Dosyounave anyephysical handicapse oi. . ey Ren Te ee Me eae If so, give nature of such handicap .............-..---:s:ecsceeeeseceeeseeenecemeneneenees 
FAMILY 
Rather Sara riie (ire Fiat) fre ese a he PO Ci Fe oe, Was cencetanncedneatausnte Mother’s’ name *in}) fall ED. Ge ie ea aseelee eecee se een 
Pe RE PRES LUE ge ROUTE I Rig, RAD UR CO sk 5 Soe Ma RRS aa RM a ale er Address. ein Meany iin! Noy eantatl i) SSS AN SAO Pe eee 
City State City State 
a eey CERO TTT INIG eek Bee et eee eset eres pect at D loka getia tn cohbetorontongdnerears Place of: Birth: (ici OU act ee puakede ae eee aa 
Nationality 22..........-.-ceeceececececcececesseseensenaeneeeensenesnseatensenessentsemmerenenaccssssnceens Nationality .............22..-csec--ccecececsscessccenceeaccnnneenscnessscceaneecesensssomecsssenesenenesnceese 
Occupation ...........-c-c--cececcsceesecsessseneesencnceseneconsenesercetssasaceasnssesereenererseecenesens Occupation .ccccecclecateeteesalecalecseowenscennchaceocapedesenspueseanmsaasesscadunaaansdquaaacsbuanene 
Legal guardian, if other than your father ......--..---.-+-sscsmsssssomecccessesesemerccnessenseeccnscessenssrscanscecenaaneccnaasccnasecennasseeasesenass set esetteee teeta eeet ene 
Permanent address of guarchiany___——_——__—————— ea aaann a a  R i 
Street and Number City and Zone State 
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FINANCES 
Do you have an unpaid school account? ........-.------:--0-0++ Tf so, HOW) MUCHE iis cease tikes Where? iets tae oR ee ce 
Are you responsible for your own school OCOUIE Maat ere ee If not, give name and address of parent, guardian or sponsor who will be 
responsible for the payment Of your aCCOUNE .....-.-.....-cecccecccsnsitsseeesecnannnnteeeceeeccnnnevastsetereennnanatecnnnscennnaaaacsasscennasssssereeenanatmseeeeaaae tees eeenas st 
What amount will you need to earn by work to be provided by the college? $-....--.-----sssse-sssssescsssssssssssssssesenseeennnscsesssseerennnnasasseseccenenansasseeenne 
I certify that, to the best of my knowledge, the information 
given above is complete and accurate. As a prospective Stunts 6) ails en NTE, UA a 
of La Sierra College, I have familiarized myself with the rules Siguatire OF apelicdat Ca hymn TD hh en ae 


of conduct as officially approved for students of that college, 
including total abstinence from tobacco and alcoholic beverages 
in any form. I hereby pledge my sympathetic cooperation 


in adhering to the regulations of the college as officially printed 92) 2G Ia Oe NUE ata Pe Oe 
or announced. Date of application i0)) 804 ae WU, Gk NSS ON Ra aaa enna 


i ee a a ee 


LA SIERRA COLLEGE Pidueli oe i 


The applicant will complete this form in ink and forward it to the Admissions Office, La Sierra College, Riverside 5, California. An appli- 
cation fee of $5 (not required of a former student) and two copies of a wallet photograph must be included. For students planning to 
reside in the school homes an additional $25 (room deposit) must be included with the application fee. This deposit does not guarantee 
the student a specific room in a residence hall. Students seeking graduate standing must also apply on a separate blank (graduate fee 
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APPLICANT 

Name LAT MAMMAL TCE RTA LA RMT Sa Tea teat eRrceevest a ceetaa ockee webs abelas soe ot menee chee Cae meee dou dee Sane Mace esee Roel Ute Stee ch bn Seek aslan uae snot ecmweecakdatemed maden ttleebiewiae tae bmsie mn 6 upemes memes aaiis ype mies 
Last Name Mr., Mrs., or Miss First Name Middle Name Maiden Name Husband’s First Name 

EROS OG A CEO NNO Cea AR OSI NC SIMI ONIN ke Oak I. 

Number and Street City and Zone State and Nation Telephone Number 

Bingen ew! Marriedie i) Separated................... Divorced .......:cc:0+--+- Widowed .....-..-.:0---- Number of dependents ....-.........-... 

Birthplace ................... {SIMA CN 8 I RL UBS GANGA SN SN OC NO Ua IDeA Wisten gig 63 hg he Meh oman LUC MUR URE AS aN AP nee on pe AMMEN Sl 
City State and Country Month Day Year 

CUOMAS TSS) 7 CASI, GSR RO CU ED If not) American: citizen, type, of) visar i Nh eM Be Ph es hala aerate coe 

Glebe) (ena iss Sates COE AUR MeO, ALIEN MUL MAURO AG Name and location of church holding your membership ............-..-.... 

PAN UM EGE aU TCE Gai he ae Na OE CHSC MCE MUI CUS CU ARE IREL UME SUAME RESET ONE) Miata qcoelg ty Or RARag he ie Mi aia a a 

Do you plan on bringing or having available for use an automobile while at LSC? ............ (Note: Freshmen are not permitted this privilege) 

Will you live in one of the college residence halls? ..................scccccee--- If not, with’ whom) will you) live? Oy ne cee eee 

ee a UA MU US Nome nC it may FRET Tens Address We Gt OK te Ce RE ATT adi SiR Re en Telephone Number 


(Single students whose homes are not in the La Sierra vicinity are epee to live in the college dormitories. Exceptions may be granted, 
in unusual circumstances, on petition to the Office of the Dean o Students. ) 


ACADEMIC INFORMATION — Have you previously applied for or attended La Sierra College? Yes No 
When do you plan to attend La Sierra College? 
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Year Fall Semester Spring Semester Summer 
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i ; Yes No Bachelor’s Degree Master’s Degree 

Ie eV See TOIL WLLL VOU TITIAJORL leu rie un UROL UEC PIN ATS OR a NE (A student seeking entrance at 

the graduate level must also 

itemcumunwtial, protessional program Will YOU ENTOLP ce ce NS MR apply for graduate standing.) 

omy OUerAnaiow dual yn ronmoteachingncrecentialp ice. cu Tees A Me Pe ina NT UE ES AUT AE OS UCU MCN ORT A GER ea ea a a 
Yes No Secondary Elementary Other 


List in order of dates of attendance all secondary schools, junior colleges, colleges or other institutions you have attended. If you 


were out of school for any period indicate activities during that period. (These data must be complete from start of high school and 
until the present time.) 


Name and location of school Degree Date of Reason for 

Earned Attendance Leaving 
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